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THE COMMON SERVICE IN THE LIFE 
OF THE CHURCH 


LUTHER D. REED 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


fhe year 1938 has brought a round of liturgical anniversaries. 

Four hundred fifteen years ago (1523) Luther published his 
greatest liturgical writing, the Formula Missae. In this he gave 
an objective, evangelical criticism of the Roman Mass and estab- 
lished the principles upon which the Lutheran—and largely the 
later Anglican—reconstruction of worship was effected. 

Fifty years ago (1888) the Common Service was first pub- 
lished. Twenty years ago (1918) the Common Service Book, built 
upon the principles and extending the forms of the Common Serv- 
ice, provided the United Lutheran Church with a complete Service 
Book and Hymnal at its first convention in New York City. 

Our attention will be focused here primarily upon the Com- 
mon Service, with occasional reference to the Common Service 
Book. We shall view these achievements in their relation to the 
life of the church as a whole. 


A NosiLE ANCESTRY 


The Common Service is directly descended from a noble 
liturgical ancestry. It is not an isolated, independent order of 
worship, a mere series of “worship programs” containing litur- 
gical tidbits culled eclectically from ancient sources and combined 
synthetically with original ingredients by a few gentlemen of taste 
and ability. The Common Service is a liturgy—the historic liturgy 
of the Lutheran Church adapted to the requirements of congrega- 
tions worshiping in the English language. 

This anniversary occasion calls for genuine recognition, but 
not for exaggeration. I am guilty of no exaggeration when I say 
that the Common Service stands before us today a work of signifi- 
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cant stature and importance—thoroughly grounded in history, doc- 
trine, and life; full-scaled in plan and beautifully elaborated in 
detail; rich with the spiritual experience of centuries and yet 
responsive to the needs and conditions of today; a significant 
achievement of American Lutheranism; a complete and consistent 
embodiment in our own language of one of the four great, historic 
liturgies of Christendom. 

The principles which determined its preparation rooted it in 
“the pure Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth century.” This cen- 
tury is so important for us because it was the crucial, creative 
period in which, under the leadership of eminent theologians and 
churchmen, principles were clarified and classic Confessions and 
fundamental orders of worship produced. 

Luther brought the meaning and power of the Reformation 
home to the common man by his translations of the Bible, his cate- 
chism, his hymns, and his reconstruction of the liturgy. The 
rulers of the different states introduced the Reformation and re- 
organized the church by means of the Church Orders. These con- 
tained statements of doctrine, forms of worship, and regulations 
concerning schools, property, discipline, care of the poor, etc. They 
were prepared by commissions of theologians, jurists, and edu- 
cators. The men who helped frame the Confessions supervised 
the preparation of the Orders. More than one hundred Orders 
were issued between 1523 and 1555. Differing in minor details, 
they were pervaded by an inner unity. 

A few, less than half a dozen, may be thought of as ultra- 
conservative. These retained as many as possible of the pre- 
Reformation forms and ceremonies. Another small group, in 
southern and southwestern Germany, gives evidence of Zwinglian 
or Calvinistic influence. They are known as mediating or radical. 
By far the larger number, particularly those of central and north- 
ern Germany, together with the liturgy of Sweden, were consistent, 


conservative reforms of the ancient doctrine and worship of the 
church. 


So far as the liturgy is concerned, no new rite was prepared. 
The historic liturgy became evangelical. The people made it their 
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own as they were encouraged to sing the service and newly com- 
posed hymns in their own language. Beyond this, there was a new 
content, a new spirit. Worship had found its soul and that soul 
was the Word of God. Its forms and its action comprehended and 
centralized the Word and the Sacraments. This conception gave 
worship strong sacramental character. Other elements—hymns, 
prayers, etc—were but natural and thankful responses to these 
divine gifts of grace. Ceremonial, lights, vestments, richness of 
form, etc., became secondary considerations. There was no Puri- 
tan idea that spirituality could be attained only by austerity and 
plainness. Rather was it believed that the essential spirit and 
purpose of worship could be expressed either simply or richly. 

The reform of worship developed a comprehensive program 
which included extensive use of Scripture, effective preaching, con- 
gregational hymns and chorales, and the composition of artistic 
choral music. Luther himself set Spangenberg to the task of pre- 
paring his monumental Cantionale with its rich collection of music 
for choirs, and Melanchthon wrote the preface to a similar work 
by Lucas Lossius. This Lutheran development of church music 
continued for two centuries after the Reformation. It transferred 
musical leadership from Italy to Germany and culminated in the 
mighty works of Johann Sebastian Bach. The sixteenth century, 
particularly, was an era of doctrinal reform and creative liturgical 
development. The next two centuries witnessed a great decline in 
church life and worship. 


DIFFICULT TIMES 


Disintegrating forces brought church life throughout Europe 
to a low ebb in the seventeenth century. The Thirty Years’ War 
desolated Germany. Pastors were driven into exile, churches 
closed, books and music burned, and all traditions of liturgical 
culture well nigh lost throughout large areas. During the period 
which followed, a form of dogmatic scholasticism and govern- 
mental bureaucracy held church life and worship to mechanical 
levels. The earlier forms were partially restored, but the spirit 
which had animated faith and worship was not recaptured. 
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A reaction came with Pietism. This promoted higher stand- 
ards of morality, encouraged study and distribution of the Scrip- 
tures, improved methods of education, and stimulated missionary 
endeavor and practical benevolence. With all this to its credit, its 
over-emphasis upon the subjective and the personal adversely 
affected public worship. Undertaking to supplement the regular 
services of the church, it soon supplanted them by private meetings. 
In public worship itself, personal and subjective types of prayer 
and hymnody were substituted for the more formal and historic 
utterances of the whole church. 

The lack of intellectual strength in Pietism left the field open 
for Rationalism. Essentially an expression of humanism, in oppo- 
sition to supernaturalism and divine revelation, its influence was 
wholly destructive. Pietism had rejected many of the ancient 
forms but had not denied their content. Rationalism rejected con- 
tent and form alike. The service was mutilated, the church build- 
ing became a mere place of assembly, and the pulpit a lecture 
platform. The Sacrament was reduced to an empty form observed 
in Zwinglian fashion four times a year. Influences from Geneva 
allied themselves with the spirit of the age. Lengthy moralizings 
replaced the ancient prayers, and the old hymns were modernized. 
A flood of private agendas and liturgical forms supplanted the 
historic services. Rationalism was a possible system of philosophy 
but an impossible religion. 

Space has been given to enumerating these destructive influ- 
ences because the cumulative effects of two centuries of internal 
disintegration, aided by unfavorable influences from the Reformed 
tradition, are not generally appreciated. The Lutheran Church 
was transplanted to America during this time of spiritual and 
liturgical poverty in Europe. The revival of faith and church life 
here, as there, had to make its way against powerful odds. Had 
these adverse forces not been so strong, so universal, or so long 
continued, the church would be farther along today in the recovery 
of its ancient heritage in worship, church music, and liturgical art. 


The ninety-five theses of Claus Harms, published in 1817, 
pointed the way to recovery. King Frederick William III studied 
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the sixteenth century agenda and issued his orders of service in 
1822. Theodore Kliefoth, Heinrich Alt, J. W. F. Hoefling, H. A. 
Koestlin, Ludwig Schoeberlein, Max Herold, and many others led 
the revival which produced liturgies and hymnals based upon 
Reformation models. Romanticism added its strength to the 
movement. Mendelssohn discovered the forgotten works of Bach; 
the early Lutheran composers were studied again and interest in 
pure church music was greatly stimulated. Wilhelm Loehe founded 
his deaconess institutions and his theological seminary in Bavaria. 
His Agende, brought to America by his students, strongly influ- 
enced the framers of the Common Service and scholars like 
Krauth, Walther, Henry E. Jacobs, and others. 

The Oxford Movement in England was part of this nineteenth 
century revival. The Lutheran Church in America is indebted to 
developments both on the continent and in England. The revival 
in Germany has influenced us through our common faith; the re- 
vival in England, through our common language, literature, and 
art. 

In THE NEw Wor.p 


Henry Melchior Muhlenberg arrived in America in 1742. 
When we remember that he came from Pietistic circles in Halle 
and that he labored here with groups on the very frontier of civili- 
zation, it is astonishing that he should have concerned himself 
with the preparation of a liturgy. His sense of historical and 
devotional values, however, and his statesmanlike insight led him 
at once into this field. His liturgy of 1748 was based upon the 
Church Order of St. Mary’s German Lutheran congregation in 
London and upon the Orders of Saxony, Calenberg, Magdeburg, 
and Lueneburg, with which he and Brunnholz had been familiar. 
These were typical Lutheran liturgies which had suffered but little 
change since their preparation in the sixteenth century. 

Muhlenberg’s liturgy, while revealing Pietistic strains in a 
few places, was an admirable, if concise, example of the historic, 
conservative type of service found throughout northern Germany 
and Scandinavia in the sixteenth century. It existed only in manu- 
script, but all ministers were required to make copies and to use it. 
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It referred the pastors to the Marburg Hymnbook for the historic 
Gospels and Epistles and the series of Collects originally prepared 
by Veit Dietrich. Its individual parts and arrangement are prac- 
tically that of the Common Service. The chief differences, besides 
the Collect series already mentioned, are the omission of the In- 
troit, the combining of the Kyrie with the Confession, the use of 
4 metrical Gloria in Excelsis and a metrical Creed, and a shortened 
form of the Sanctus. The determination and steadfastness of 
Muhlenberg and his associates in preparing and using a creditable 
liturgy under the circumstances is remarkable. It would have been 
a blessing if it could have remained in use. 

The first printed service of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
1786, introduced departures which resulted in confusion and weak- 
ness. The low point in an unhistorical and un-Lutheran type of 
service was reached during the late Rationalistic period in the New 
York Liturgy of 1818. Calvinistic and other non-liturgical influ- 
ences from dominant English-speaking communions also adversely 
affected our church life during much of the nineteenth century. 
The church was confused in practice as well as in doctrine, and the 
abnormal came to be thought of as the normal. 

The inevitable reaction developed under the leadership of 
members of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania into which body 
Beale M. Schmucker, Joseph A. Seiss and Charles Porterfield 
Krauth had recently been admitted from the Virginia Synod. 
These men strove to give the church a really good liturgy and 
hymnal in the Church Book which the General Council approved 
at its first convention in 1867. This was the first successful at- 
tempt to return to the Muhlenberg type of service. Its details— 
Introits, Collect, ete-—were elaborated by reference to sixteenth 
century Orders. In this it anticipated the principle which prevailed 
in the preparation of the Common Service twenty years later. 

The movement which produced the Common Service was part 
of the doctrinal and historical revival which lifted the church in 
Germany and in England out of spiritual depression and liturgical 
poverty. Muhlenberg’s letter of November 5, 1783, four years 
before his death, was probably forgotten. He had written: “It 
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would be a most delightful and advantageous thing if all the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran congregations in North America were united with 
one another, if they all used the same order of service.” In 1870, 
however, Dr. John Bachmann of Charleston, S. C., urged the south- 
ern synods to confer with other general bodies with a view to secur- 
ing greater uniformity in worship. Six years later, upon the mo- 
tion of the Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, then of Savannah, overtures 
were made to the General Synod North and the General Council. 
In 1879 the latter promised co-operation upon the basis of the rule, 
“the common consent of the pure Lutheran liturgies of the six- 
teenth century,’ which was later adopted by all the bodies. 

Actual work began April 17, 1884, when B. M. Schmucker, 
E. J. Wolf, S. A. Repass, T. D. Dosch, G. U. Wenner, and Edward 
T. Horn met in the latter’s study in Charleston, S. C. The first 
meeting of the full Joint Committee was held in the Library of the 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, May 12-14, 1885. F. W. 
Conrad, A. C. Wedekind, M. Valentine, and G. U. Wenner repre- 
sented the General Synod; B. M. Schmucker, J. A. Seiss, H. E. 
Jacobs, A. Spaeth, Samuel Laird, and John Kohler represented the 
General Council; S. A. Repass and Edward T. Horn represented 
the General Synod South. Dr. Schmucker was elected chairman 
and Mr. Horn secretary. 


PRINCIPLES AND PERSONALITIES 


A sixteen-page pamphlet containing the Order of Service 
with a preliminary statement of principles and with historical notes 
was next adopted by the three bodies. The sub-committee—Dr. 
Schmucker and Messrs. Wenner and Horn—was authorized to 
complete details. Congratulating Mr. Horn in a letter dated Octo- 
ber 23, 1885, Dr. Schmucker said: “I had not the least hope of such 
achievement when it was proposed, and only entered into the pre- 
liminary work under the rule of my official life to do in any case 
what is the right thing without regard to the result. But no one 
can more highly estimate the importance of the result. If the com- 
ing generations of Lutherans have put into their mouths and hearts 
the pure, strong, moving words of our church’s Service from week 
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to week and year to year, they will be brought up in the pure teach- 
ing of the church, and the church of the future will be a genuine 
Lutheran Church.” ; 

The sub-committee now met for lengthy periods in Roanoke, 
Va., Pottstown, Pa., Charleston, S. C., etc. A second meeting of 
the Joint Committee considered points of difference in Philadel- 
phia, March 22-28, 1887. Agreement was reached on practically 
every one except the relative position of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Verba, a disagreement which led to the publishing of the Common 
Service in three separate editions. The service books of the three 
bodies, while incorporating the Common Service, retained their 
separate Ministerial Acts, hymns, and other material. But even 
agreement to this extent was a solid achievement. 

The full Joint Committee held but two general meetings. The 
members of the sub-committee were responsible for critical studies 
and the selection and arrangement of material. The church should 
ever hold these three men in high honor. While moving freely 
and confidently among the Latin and German originals with which 
they had to work, they were masters of English expression. 
Though knowing the history of the church in Europe, they were 
American-born and free from provincial prejudices or preferences. 

Dr. Beale M. Schmucker (1827-1888) was fifty-seven years 
of age when the sub-committee began its work. He came of a 
distinguished ministerial line. His father, Dr. Samuel Simon 
Schmucker, was a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania and 
of Princeton Theological Seminary. For many years he was presi- 
dent of the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. The son, after 
graduating from the College and Seminary at Gettysburg, was 
ordained by the Virginia Synod and served pastorates in Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. His mastery of principles and his maturity of 
judgment carried great weight. The Preface to the Common 
Service stands today as he wrote it, an admirable example of his 
scholarship and literary ability. After Dr. Schmucker’s death his 
young colleague in the sub-committee wrote of the earnest and con- 
tinuous labor that “stretched over twelve years” and of the exten- 
sive correspondence it involved. Referring to Dr. Schmucker’s 
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letters, Dr. Horn says: “They awakened my old wonder at the 
readiness with which he gave into our hands life-long studies and 
made ours what no other one of the committee could have gotten 
with equal devotion. And I remember that his fairness and un- 
selfishness in committee and out of it revealed a beauty in his char- 
acter that we had overlooked before in our regard for the scholar 
and admiration of the churchman.” 

Dr. George Unangst Wenner (1844-1934) was a graduate of 
Yale University and Union Theological Seminary. His keen mind 
and critical spirit, and his able advocacy of the plan of the Common 
Service in the General Synod, contributed greatly to the success of 
the work. For more than twenty years he was chairman of the 
Liturgical Committee of the General Synod. His solid articles in 
the church periodicals refuted hostile criticism from within his 
own group. He was a leader in establishing the deaconess work 
in the General Synod and a pioneer in the field of weekday religious 
education. After a remarkable pastorate of sixty-six years at 
Christ Church, New York City, he died but four years ago in his 
ninety-first year. It is known to many that Dr. Wenner’s later 
years witnessed a reaction from some of his earlier positions. He 
opposed, ineffectually, the adoption of the Common Service Book 
by the General Synod. He objected particularly to the Confiteor, 
the Introit, the insertion of definite rubrics, etc., and to the position 
of the Lord’s Prayer before the Words of Institution, a feature 
which he had always ably protested. Manuscript notes among his 
literary remains are interesting, at times humorous. Concerning 
the Introit, which he had helped to secure in complete series for the 
Common Service, he writes: “For lovers of art and musical con- 
tent it would be a pity to lose it, .. . but as the Scotchman said of a 
liturgical service in a cathedral: “It is all very fine, but a dreadful 
thing to have on the Sabbath.” 

Dr. Edward Traill Horn (1850-1915) was the youngest of 
the three, being but thirty-four years of age when he entered upon 
this work. A graduate of Pennsylvania College and of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, he succeeded Dr. Bachmann as pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Charleston, S. C. Many solid articles in the Lu- 
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theran Church Review and other church periodicals attest his 
thorough scholarship. As secretary of the sub-committee, the first 
and final preparation of material was in his hands. He held the 
balance of power and used it with rare effectiveness. His initia- 
tive and energy pushed the project to completion, and his taste and 
judgment determined many important details. In 1897 he became 
pastor of Trinity Church, Reading, Pa., and in 1911 he was called 
to the Philadelphia Seminary (Mt. Airy) as professor of Ethics 
and Missions. His scholarship encompassed the full round of 
theology. His powers of clear and concise literary expression 
were unequalled. 

The Common Service was well received generally. There was 
some bitter but ineffective opposition. The momentum of cen- 
turies was behind it and the church itself, now well established in 
American life, was eager for common forms expressing the faith 
of the fathers in the language of the land. Some synods and con- 
gregations were better prepared to introduce it than others, but it 
speedily made its way among the three general bodies and into the 
English-speaking constituencies of other synods. 


DEVELOPMENTS OF IMPORTANCE 


The success of the Common Service led to a desire for a com- 
mon hymnal and common Orders for Baptism, Confirmation, 
Marriage, etc. The Joint Committee was continued. New Eng- 
lish translations of the Augsburg Confession and of Luther’s Small 
Catechism were prepared and considerable work was done on a 
hymnal. A strong doctrinal consciousness was everywhere devel- 
oping. In 1909 the General Council conformed its text of the 
Common Service to the Standard Edition and invited the co-opera- 
tion of the General Synod and the United Synod in the South in 
an effort to publish the work without a single variation and to pre- 
pare a Common Service Book. This invitation was promptly 
accepted. The Joint Committee met in Philadelphia November 1, 
1910. Dr. Luther D. Reed presented the challenge of the project 
in a paper which stated: “Never before in any land or in any 
country of its history has the Lutheran Church attempted to pre- 
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pare a Service Book and Hymnal of such comprehensive character 
to meet the devotional needs of its congregations and people 
throughout such a vast extent of territory as it contemplated in 
the task immediately before us.” 

The Joint Committee now entered upon work which occupied 
eight years. There were four major problems: the unification of 
the text of the Common Service itself, with revision of minor 
provisions ; the preparation of a Hymnal; the preparation of Orders 
for the Occasional Services ; and the preparation of musical settings 
for the entire work. Sub-committees were appointed, each one 
designating a small group of its active members to make prelimi- 
nary studies. Unity and balance were secured by having the Sec- 
retary of the Joint Committee (Dr. Reed) serve as a member of 
each sub-committee and act as its secretary. 

The Committee on Hymnal explored the entire field of English 
hymnody, including translations from the Greek, Latin, German, 
Swedish, Danish, and Icelandic. It also secured new hymns and 
translations. The Committee on Music investigated the traditional 
music to the liturgy, the freer work of individual editors and com- 
posers, and the comparative usage of tunes in the best edited 
hymnals in the English-speaking world. A number of original 
tunes was contributed, particularly by Dr. J. F. Ohl, whose other 
services in arranging the first musical setting for the liturgy and 
in general editorial supervision of the music were invaluable. The 
Committee on the Liturgy prepared additional Introits, Collects, 
and Lessons. The selection of Psalms was modified, a new ar- 
rangement of the History of the Passion (the work of Dr. J. C. 
Mattes), and new Tables of Daily Lessons were adopted. Agree- 
ment was reached upon fourteen Occasional Services in connection 
with which the Joint Committee recognized the “unparalleled con- 
tributions of labor and learning” made by Dr. Henry E. Jacobs. 
Thus the work was brought to completion. An editorial sub-com- 
mittee carried the text and music editions through the press. 

The Joint Committee of 1910-1917 was a representative body. 
Of its thirty-eight members, five were heads of theological semi- 
naries and three were presidents of general bodies. Eight others 
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were professors of theology. The remainder were pastors, editors, 
and executives in all parts of the church. Of the thirty-eight, only 
ten are living. Of these I shall mention but two: Dr. J. F. Ohl, 
now in his eighty-ninth year, still vigorous’ in mind and spirit 
though paralyzed in body, and Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, the 
honored president of the church. 

The Common Service distilled the devotional experiences of 
the church from the days of the Apostles to its own times in clear 
canticles of praise and perfect prayers; it was a work full-bodied 
and complete, at least in its textual provisions. The principles 
which determined its preparation rejected the local and the 
temporary and gave classic expression to the complete services of 
the church. | 

As presented in the Common Service Book it contains features 
seldom found in other Lutheran liturgies of today, and not found 
in the Anglican services at all. Luther was a musician, Archbishop 
Cranmer was not. The Lutheran Reformers did everything pos- 
sible to preserve the choral elements with their musical settings. 
Consequently the Common Service has proper Introits for every 
Sunday and special service and a complete series of Graduals, 
Antiphons, and Responsories. There is also a full series of 
Occasional Services. These provisions are so complete because 
the “consensus of the pure Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth 
century” includes the Latin as well as the German, Swedish, and 
other vernaculars. Luther’s Latin Service and the Latin portions 
of many sixteenth century Orders and choir books supplied forms 
which eventually dropped from Lutheran services in many districts 
when the vernacular was fully introduced. These features were 
unobjectionable in themselves. Their omission was occasioned by 
difficulties of translation and the necessity of simplification to meet 
local conditions. The Common Service, taking an objective view 
of the entire field, restored the full order of the church, and, in 
the words of its own Preface, presented “the complete Lutheran 
Service with all its provisions for all who desire to use it.’ The 
church has never produced in any land or time another vernacular 
liturgy so full bodied and completely developed. Lutheran services 
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in the sixteenth century in German and Swedish cities were as com- 
plete, but they were only partly in the vernacular, with choral and 
other features in Latin. 


Vicorous PowERS 


Many factors contribute to the molding of the church’s 
thought and life. Combined influences are difficult to disentangle, 
and we must be careful not to claim too much. After making all 
allowances, however, we must credit results of great importance 
to the introduction and use of the Common Service. 

The name includes several ideas: first, common prayer in the 
sense of public worship; secondly, common agreement in the matter 
of Lutheran principles and forms; and finally, connection with the 
deeper and older foundations in a consensus of historic Christian- 
ity which includes the essential and universal features of common 
worship found in the services of the early church. All of these 
conceptions have been deeply impressed upon the conciousness of 
Lutherans throughout the land by the restoration of the church’s 
historic service. 

The rule under which the service was prepared was not only 
historically correct but practically wise. It lifted the entire work 
above individual preference or taste, or the mere effort to reconcile 
imperfect and conflicting uses. Common understanding, agree- 
ment, and use were only possible because of this wise principle of 
procedure, a principle which later pointed the way to further co- 
operation and helped attain organic union. 

The Common Service immediately drew the constituencies of 
the three general bodies closer together. It provided, perhaps 
beyond the thought of its earliest sponsors, a bond and basis for a 
common churchly development. Appreciation of their common 
birth-right quickened a common spirit and endeavor. All sections 
began to study it. Other synods and general bodies, appreciative 
of the impersonal and objective principles which controlled its 
preparation, secured permission to use it. The Iowa Synod, the 
Joint Synod of Ohio, the Missouri Synod, the Norwegian Synods, 
and later the Augustana Synod and the Icelandic Synod provided it 
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for their English services. Its immediate acceptance by all groups 
was a recognition of its representative quality, and an indication 
that American Lutherans desired to employ again the rich forms 
which their fathers had used in the formative period of the church’s 
history and which later developments had obscured or destroyed. 
A church which had been confused in its thinking, unfamiliar 
with its own history, uncertain of its objectives, and weak in its 
organization was brought to self-respect and united endeavor. 
Translations, in whole or in part, in Telugu, Japanese, Spanish, and 
Italian carried it into the mission fields and helped make widely 
separated brethren in many lands conscious of their unity with 
the church in America. When we also remember the extensive 
literature and the many musical works it called forth, we may well 
ask whether any other single achievement in the past fifty years 
has had comparable results in elevating and unifying the entire 
church. 

In addition we must recall the general promotion of liturgical 
study, the organization of the Lutheran Liturgical Association in 
Pittsburgh, in 1898, the founding of various local liturgical 
societies in more recent years, the establishment of a chair of 
Liturgics and Church Art in the Philadelphia Seminary, etc. The 
work of standing committees of the church is also a direct result— 
the Common Service Book Committee, the Committee on Church 
Music, and the Committee on Church Architecture. The publica- 
tions prepared by the Common Service Book Committee—partic- 
ularly the Family Service Book, Hymns and Prayers for Church 
Societies, the Parish School Hymnal, additional Occasional Serv- 
ices, Collects and Prayers, etc.—are a direct extension of the spirit 
and work of the framers of the Common Service. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them,” and by such effective and life-giving 
influence over wide areas we can estimate the vitality and worth of 
this enterprise. 


Fair FormM 


The Common Service, and the Common Service Book as well, 
are representative of the church’s highest ideals and spirit. Con- 
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sistent and complete, they attain excellence in form, and their pur- 
pose, recalling Muhlenberg’s ideal of ‘‘one church, one book,” 
spans the continent. This claim to representative character is 
strengthened when we recall the kind and quality of Service Books 
which our church, in America and in Europe, possessed in the 
period before 1888. 

The Book of Worship of the General Synod (8th edition, 
1880) contained only sixteen pages of liturgical material. The 
morning service included a Confession lifted bodily from the 
Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church; it contained some historical 
elements, but they were at times in unhistorical order. There was 
no provision whatever for the Introits, Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels of the Church Year, nor was any liturgical order provided 
for the Holy Communion. The hymns were largely subjective 
and frequently Calvinistic in character. 

The Book of Worship of the United Synod in the South con- 
tained a fuller liturgical service with definite recognition of the 
historic Gospels and Epistles and a few Introits of mixed character. 
The church festivals were provided with lengthy prayers. The 
Holy Communion contained historic liturgical elements but was 
separated from the usual morning service and placed among the 
“Ministerial Acts.”” The naive way in which historical material 
was occasionally introduced may be illustrated by what, it must be 
admitted, is an extreme example. One of the so-called “Introits” 
reads: “Let us commence our religious exercises in the Name of 
the Lord, who made heaven and earth,” to which the congregation 
responded by singing the Gloria Patri! Subjective and Calvinistic 
elements preponderated in the hymnal. 

The General Council, while homogeneous doctrinally, was 
diverse linguistically with services in German, Swedish, and Eng- 
lish. Its English Church Book of 1868 approximated historic 
liturgical and hymnological ideals, but lacked completeness. It 
contained a morning service and Holy Communion developed upon 
the structure of the Church Year, with historic Gospels and 
Epistles, proper Prefaces, etc. Only a selection of Introits and 
Collects in season groups was given, The edition of 1870, in 
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which the influence of Dr. Seiss and Dr. Krauth was felt, included 
a more complete series of Introits and Collects. There was no 
provision for Matins and Vespers. Its hymnal was the best which 
the church had produced up to that time, and subsequent editions 
improved the book in every particular. 

~The Lutheran State Churches in Germany presented a varied 
pattern, more or less complete, of recovered historical elements. 
Most of the liturgies, however, were marked by definite provincial- 
isms. None attained universal stature or influence. 

The Common Service lifted the church in America out of 
liturgical provincialism and nationalism. It provided a liturgy— 
later supplemented by the Occasional Services and the Hymnal of 
the Common Service Book—of universal scope and influence; not 
partially developed as were most of the Reformation Orders, but 
complete; thoroughly American in breadth of view and provision 
for practical usableness by the people, and yet not merely American 
—the typical historic Lutheran liturgy in the English language, 
more fully representative of Lutheranism in its best estate than any 
other that can be named. 


This representative character is shown not only by fidelity to 
history and completeness, but also by literary excellence. In all 
these respects, though not in extent of use, the Common Service 
Book well sustains comparison with a similar work whose merits 
have been acclaimed for four centuries—the English Book of 
Common Prayer. 

The Book of Common Prayer and the Common Service stem 
from the same tree—the historic liturgy of the western church. 
While the specialist will recognize great differences, they have 
practically the same lessons for the parts of the Church Year which 
they have in common, and many of their responses, canticles, 
prayers, and propers are identical. The material included in the 
Common Service is completely justified by Lutheran precedent and 
agreeable to Lutheran doctrine, but the form in which much of it 
appears is that first given to the English speaking world in the 
Prayer Book of 1549, Certain features, such as the Psalms, a 
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number of independent translations, original Collects, etc., are 
entirely different from the forms in the Prayer Book. 


It will readily be understood why the Gospels and the Epistles 
should appear in the Authorized Version, and why such liturgical 
commonplaces as the Lord’s Prayer, the Creeds, the great Canticles, 
and many of the Collects should be given in the Prayer Book forms 
hallowed by centuries of use and association. In thus supplying 
the English dress for much of the material common to both com- 
munions, the Prayer Book repaid in the nineteenth century the 
debt which its framers owed to the Lutheran Church Orders of 
the sixteenth century. Apart from this, however, the point to be 
noted is that the independent translations, the original material, 
the rubrical directions, and the general spirit and tone of the Com- 
mon Service and the Common Service Book have the same 
character and quality as that of the older English liturgy. They 
express the same churchly feeling in forms of comparable literary 
value. The services as a whole, in their literary aspects, are not 
a patch-work but a single woven garment of prayer and praise. 


PROMISE OF FUTURE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE 


The movement which produced the Common Service and the 
Common Service Book is not a spent force. Church life in our 
own communion in Europe today is sadly confused. But even 
there active minorities are pursuing liturgical studies and calling 
the church to renewed appreciations of common worship and a 
deepened spiritual life. The Anglican communion has just revised 
its liturgies in England, Scotland, and America. The Oxford 
Movement, after a full century, has restored the general type of 
worship which was the common possession of the Church of Eng- 
land and of the Lutheran Church in Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and there is no dimunition of interest in the subject. 

In the Roman Church there is wide-spread activity, partic- 
ularly in the effort to have the traditional usages of the church 
more generally understood and participated in by the laity, and 
also to promote cultivation of historic and churchly types of liturgi- 
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cal music. In the free churches there is a movement which 
recognizes the fact that overemphasis upon the sermon often leaves 
worship itself without form and void. This movement seeks to 
recover lost qualities of dignity, reverence, and beauty and “an 
awareness of the Presence of God.’’ In our own communion we 
have the purpose and unity which doctrinal definiteness and his- 
torical continuity alone can assure. Our people share in the cul- 
tural developments which bring appreciation of art, music, and 
architecture into the smallest communities and make men and wom- 
en dissatisfied with crudity. But beyond all this, which is more 
or less on the surface, the Lutheran Church has always cherished 
a theory of worship based upon the objective principle of the 
supremacy of the Word and the efficacy of the Means of Grace as 
proclaimed and administered in public services with a high develop- 
ment of popular participation. This means liturgical worship. 
In our communion there will always be a liturgical movement, for 
liturgical practice, development, and reform are all expressions of 
the living church. 

This movement holds promise of future growth and influence 
chiefly because of its evangelical emphasis and energy. The 
liturgy is a great art form. Its essential quality, however, is not 
its formality. The essence of the liturgy is its objective presenta- 
tion of the whole Gospel of Christ and its character as the prayer 
of the whole body of Christ. It constantly points to the innermost 
heart of the Gospel and expresses the purest beliefs and hopes of 
Christendom. As we use it the trivial and secular fall away. It 
ushers us into the presence of ultimate spiritual reality. I may 
not linger to stress this point except to repeat a remark made several 
years ago by a distinguished professor in one of the larger theo- 
logical seminaries usually regarded as “liberal.” He said: “You 
Lutherans may well thank God for your liturgy.” We certainly 
should recognize, as he did, that the liturgy and liturgical worship 


bind individual congregations and the whole church to Christ and 
“the whole Gospel,” 
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CALL TO THANKSGIVING AND FURTHER ENDEAVOR 


This anniversary celebration sounds a clear call to thanks- 
giving and challenges us to further endeavor. We should not only 
commemorate what was done fifty years ago, but resolve to make 
the fullest use of our recovered inheritance. This will mean earn- 
est study of a large field—the liturgy itself, church music, church 
architecture, and liturgical art. It will mean awakening interest 
among our pastors, organists, choir members, and intelligent lay- 
men. It will mean programs of education, study courses, ad- 
dresses, and discussions in seminaries, colleges, and congregations. 
A much more adequate literature, both scientific and popular, will 
be required. Those qualified by gifts and knowledge should supply 
the church’s need. 

The whole church should strive to bring our general church- 
manship up to the standards maintained by the Reformers and pro- 
posed by the Common Service. The Common Service was far 
ahead of the church in 1888. It was no compromise product de- 
signed to meet average ideas or practices. In its complete pro- 
visions it held aloft a type of service once usual but long forgotten. 

In many particulars the Common Service is still ahead of the 
church. Iam not thinking of the fact that, while more than three 
quarters of a million copies of the Common Service Book have been 
sold, many of our congregations have not introduced it. I have in 
mind the further fact that, with all the progress we have made, 
the best of our liturgical and musical practice today does not ap- 
proach in richness, correctness, and consistency the average at- 
tained by Lutheran congregations in the cities of Germany and 
Sweden during the lifetime of the Reformers—which was the 
standard provided for, textually at least, by the Common Service 
of 1888. 

The Common Service and the Common Service Book are not 
reactionary works. Theirs is the spirit of progressive conserva- 
tism. The framers of the Common Service were able churchmen, 
resourceful, forceful leaders of their own time. They had un- 
bounded faith in the future. In endeavoring to recover and make 
serviceable the finest liturgical expressions of the past, they were 
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conservative; in constructing the Common Service and securing 
its adoption and introduction they were progressive. Some of cur 
congregations have not yet caught up with their program or under- 
stood its spirit; none of us has completely realized the possibilities 
contained in the logical completion of their work. 

The Common Service was a purely literary effort. The 
liturgy was set forth in admirable English dress. ‘There was, 
however, no adequate study of its proper music or ceremonial, or 
of the liturgical requirements of the church building in which it 
was to be used. Nor did the Common Service Book, thirty years 
later, attempt to cover all areas in this field. It supplied only the 
simplest musical forms for congregational use. It provided no 
music whatever for choral parts, such as chants for the Psalms 
or settings for the Introits, Graduals, Antiphons, Responsories, etc. 
It made no pronouncements upon proper architectural appoint- 
ments. Its rubrical directions were limited to the simplest and 
most necessary observances. 

The wisdom of this procedure, whether understood at the time 
or not, has been fully justified. The church has been won to an 
appreciation of essential values without having to engage in end- 
less controversies over non-essentials. Now that the text and some 
of its traditional music are well established, greater attention may 
be given to accuracy, consistency, and refinement of rendition. 

The genius of Lutheranism reacts against externality and 
insincerity. The simplicity and forthrightness of our liturgy re- 
quires corresponding qualities in its setting and rendition. Over- 
elaboration, fussy decoration, excessive ceremonial, concertistic 
music are all out of harmony with the Lutheran understanding. 
A strong sense of historic values and of what is inherently worship- 
ful, distinctive, and beautiful i is, however, entirely in the Lutheran 
spirit. Creative activity, controlled by established principles, 
should be encouraged. We must expect the liturgy itself to receive 
minor revisions and possibly some development. Use and criticism 
will lead to compression and elimination—particularly, I hope, in 
some of the Occasional Services. New Collects and prayers will 
meet new needs. In the hymnal there certainly will be subtrac- 
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tions and additions. Perhaps the church in this country may even 
hope, at some time in the future, to satisfy the desire of many in 
every period by composing a really adequate Eucharistic Prayer 
for the Communion Office. 

The entire field of Plain Song, as yet invaded by only a few 
explorers, lies before our musicians. No church in Christendom 
has a clearer right to enter this and take possession. We gave the 
congregational chorale to the Christian world, but few of our 
choirs and congregations have an intimate acquaintance with this 
great body of church song. Our organists and composers will 
find admirable texts in the Liturgy for new settings to Introits, 
Graduals, Antiphons and Responsories. No other Protestant 
communion offers in its liturgy so rich and wide an opportunity for 
musical development. 

Our hope is that this wonderful music and this dignified and 
objective, yet rich and warm, type of worship which was the 
common possession of our church centuries ago may soon become 
the prized possession of all our people in our own land and time. 

A word of caution should temper our zeal. True develop- 
ment will be a balanced effort. We can expect good practice and 
progress only from those who study and love the liturgy, its music, 
and its proper architecture. We should encourage interest and 
endeavor in all these fields. We should also have patience with 
the enthusiasm and the zeal of youth as some of our juniors strive 
to lift the services of their congregations to higher levels. This 
will only balance the patience we frequently have to extend to the 
indifference and immobility of age and its frequent refusal to 
abandon individualistic and incorrect practices. 

Half a century ago the black gown was anathema in many of 
our congregations; the placing of a cross upon the altar—if indeed 
there was an altar—would have split the congregation. We realize 
how far we all have come when we now find responsive services, 
chancels, altars, crosses, vested choirs, and clerical gowns in 
churches of the so-called non-liturgical communions. These fea- 
tures have long since been welcomed again by our congregations. 
Because of special conditions or unusual musical and artistic at- 
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tainments, some congregations, particularly in the larger cities, 
may desire, and are prepared to maintain, services of a fuller and 
more ornate type than others. None of us should be too greatly 
disturbed if pastors prefer the ancient and definitely ecclesiastical 
surplice and stole to the later provincial black academic gown; if 
on festivals an occasional altar glows with many lights or a pro- 
cessional cross be carried before the choir; if a choirmaster revives 
interest in Plain Song and the a cappella compositions of our old 
masters; or if efforts be made to have more frequent administra- 
tions of the Holy Communion. With respect to the latter we all 
must know that Luther and the other eminent leaders of the six- 
teenth century would be stirred to the depths by the casual con- 
sideration given the Sacrament in some of our congregations with 
but four, or fewer, celebrations a year! 

With this understood, it is nevertheless true that too aggres- 
sive an emphasis upon externalities, such as vestments, lights, 
ceremonial, etc., may disturb the balanced order of congregational 
life and threaten the peace and unity of the whole church. Minor 
matters which seem so important to extremists today are often 
meaningless after the lapse of centuries, or else are filled with a 
meaning which we cannot accept. 

Worship is a means to an end. It must establish men and 
women in communion with God and in the fellowship of the saints. 
If the strongest impression that remains after a service is one of 
liturgical technique, that service has been a failure. Exaggerated 
concern for precise and perfect observance of traditional detail 
cannot satisfy men and women seeking sincerity and strength. 
Ritualism which magnifies detail, and individualism which ignores 
common usage, are both extremes. Good churchmen will demon- 
strate a healthy interest in a well-rounded program of church life 
and work. They will seek to consolidate the gains of previous 
liturgical development, to conduct the church’s service in the 
church’s way, and to unite and elevate the entire church in a broad 
advance rather than to bring individual congregations to extremely 
high and spectacular performances. 
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The real significance of this anniversary of the Common Serv- 
ice is possibly not the laudation of our liturgy or of the men who 
prepared it. Does it not rather lie in the recognition of worship 
itself and its importance in the church’s life? 

As we observe this significant anniversary and recall with 
thanksgiving the eminent services of distinguished leaders of the 
past, let us dedicate ourselves to the rewarding task of promoting 
serious study of the principles, history, and literature of Christian 
worship as well as of the details of our own services. Let us strive 
to maintain services which liturgically and musically shall be repre- 
sentative of our best traditions and ideals. Let every part be cor- 
rectly rendered, whether the service itself be simple or ornate. A 
program of such breadth, depth, and sincerity will enable the art of 
worship to flower naturally and beautifully among us in an atmos- 
phere of spiritual reality. Faith and worship will keep the heart 
strong for service, and rich fruits of consecrated endeavor will 
crown the church’s future. 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE MIDDLE WEST ON 
LUTHERANSUN ERY: 


WILLIAM PASSAVANT CHRISTY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(accu the Head of the church, requires that its members 
acknowledge the unity and the universality of the church. 
Lutherans acknowledge these in their Confessions. But the obliga- 
tion of believers to their Lord includes more than confessional 
acknowledgments. The Saviour prayed that “they may be one” 
and laid upon His followers the duty of evangelizing the whole 
world. Accompanying the articles on unity and world mission is 
an obligation that is very definite. Will and action are involved. 
Without this urge to action in the heart of the believer, the Con- 
fessions are simply scholastic formulas of the church and pious 
phrases in the mouths of the people. 

Evangelization of the world is quite generally accepted as a 
foremost obligation of the church, and it is being feebly under- 
taken. The co-related obligation to strive for unity among 
believers is not a matter of equal concern with many, and progress 
in that direction is slow and encumbered by many difficulties. The 
Lutheran Church remains divided even where there is no disagree- 
ment on what its Confessions declare is necessary to salvation. 
Doctrinal agreement is the first essential of Lutheran unity, but 
the emphasis on this point has not infrequently served also as a 
seemly cloak to cover a multitude of sins of other origins. Not 
least among the hindrances to unity are those of the flesh which 
war against the things of the Spirit. In this effort to discover 
some of them no attempt will be made to clothe them in the gar- 
ments of respectability and righteousness. It is not unprofitable for 
Christians to examine themselves at times in meekness and candor. 
The opinion is held by many that the issues involved are too deeply 
rooted in the past and are too closely woven into the present to be 
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directly dealt with at this time or for a long time to come. They 
fear any serious attempt to remove the barriers to unity. Caution 
and delay are the watch-words. At the same time from every 
quarter prayers for unity ascend to the throne of Grace. A con- 
tinued state of disunity would seem to indicate that the petitions 
are not unconditional expressions of what the church truly wishes. 

Organizational disunity is more than an external defect. In 
consequence of it the whole life and work of the church is affected 
adversely. Synodical divisions give rise to rivalries, antagonisms, 
and other unchristian feelings and relations, more acute and harm- 
ful when there is a common spiritual heritage and task. On the 
other hand, they develop sectional loyalties and consume energies 
which would be more profitable to the whole church if employed 
co-operatively. Unity of the Spirit is hindered by disunity of 
spirit. Our Lord’s prayer and the prayers of the church remain 
unanswered as brother is raised against brother even in their most 
holy endeavors. This deplorable situation in the church’s outer 
life is little known to large numbers of its members. It is a matter 
of only negative concern to a considerable number of others who 
“live by the Gospel” and who do not desire to have their comforts 
disturbed by changes in the external set-up of the church. But 
there is an ever increasing number, clerical and lay, whose souls 
are not at ease in the midst of a divided church, who, seeing the 
consequent waste and confusion, continue before the Lord in 
prayer, and who are looking for light and leadership to bring about 
what our Lord most earnestly desires. 

Lutheran influence is limited in many ways because of di- 
visions. Obviously it is not right to proselyte among other Chris- 
tians, but Lutherans have a duty so to bear witness to the truth 
everywhere that others who discern it less clearly may learn the 
way of salvation as, by grace, it has been made known to them 
through the Holy Scriptures. Our church has been so cumbered 
by domestic cares and the works of self-preservation that few have 
been able to go forth as heralds of Truth beyond their own house- 
holds. Other duties, like that to the totally unchurched and unsaved, 
are more urgent. Concerted rather than parallel efforts in all 
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departments of social missions would not only be more economical 
but more efficient and far-reaching. There is likewise costly waste 
in the duplication of church literature and in its distribution. The 
uniting of some educational institutions and the re-allocation of 
others would go far in solving the financial problems with which 
all church schools are struggling today. 

But it is in the vast field of English home missions and the 
resultant congregations that the multiplication of effort and ex- 
penditure can be justified least of all. In spite of efforts in some 
sections of the church to prevent the raising of altar against altar, 
the practice continues, and rival congregations, supported by mis- 
sion funds, hinder each other from attaining sufficient strength for 
self support. When considered merely from an economic stand- 
point, the problem is not unlike the one presented in getting milk 
for the household. A quart costs eleven cents. We are told that 
the producer gets two and one-half cents of this amount and that 
the difference is required for handling, preparation, and distribu- 
tion. But one cannot avoid the suspicion that a considerable share 
of the eight and one-half cents of the alleged cost is used to finance 
a caravan of no less than six rivals who needlessly infest the block 
about the same time every morning. Economists may not agree 
on how to avoid this domestic waste, but the church must account 
to God for the use of every dollar that has been consecrated and 
brought by His people to His altars. These general observations 
may be questioned only by such as are so located geographically as 
not to be confronted at every turn by the perplexing situations that 
result from overlappings, or by those whose outlook on the church 
extends no further than the limits of their own groups. The 
majority in our church shares the more common experience of 
living in the midst of these difficulties. 

Nowhere on this continent is the multiple organization of 
Lutherans so much in evidence as in the upper Mississippi Valley. 
Here are the great synods that have grown out of successive waves 
of emigration from the Lutheran lands of Germany, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Finland, and from other parts of Europe. Most 
of these racial groups, moreover, have passed through contro- 
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versies that have led to the forming of more than one synod. 
Differences attributable to racial origins are not the only difficulties, 
nor the least of the difficulties, that stand in the way of Lutheran 
union in the Middle West. When it is known that in some of the 
states every fifth person is a Lutheran, and that these Lutherans 
are members of congregations which in turn are affiliated with one 
of about twenty synods occupying very much the same territory, 
some conception of this situation may be formed. In the part of 
the city in which this is written, there are twelve Lutheran churches 
that, with but few exceptions, use only the English language in 
worship; the most distant can be reached on foot in fifteen minutes. 
Just beyond, in a newer residential section, there are three English 
missions, unintentional rivals of each other, that are struggling 
for existence, each sustained with money from the Lord’s treasury. 

To one who thinks of Lutherans in this part of the country as 
Germans and Scandinavians, separate groupings may seem to be 
about what could be expected. But if the dividing factors were 
nationality and language alone, the solution would be much more 
simple; and time, which has a way of its own, will soon finish that 
part of the job. But like progressive Americans, regardless of 
racial origins, most of the members of these churches are far ad- 
vanced in the usual pursuits of life and rank high as citizens. 
About the only thing that is peculiar to them and distinguishes them 
from others is that they are Lutherans, and being Lutherans here 
in the Middle West means that they are the direct heirs of a situa- 
tion, for which no one is to blame, but which has become a major 
problem for themselves and for the whole church in this land. The 
other factors that have caused divisions among Lutherans are 
not so easily defined or reconciled. Some of these are deeply 
rooted in the past to which whole groups are firmly attached. Al- 
most every great religious movement that has taken place in the 
old world of Lutheranism has its American counterpart in synod- 
ical form. To these may be added the results of controversies, in 
the fields of interpretation and church life, that have sprung up in 
the new world. Associated with most of these developments are 
the names of great leaders who, for what they were and for their 
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work’s sake, are held in deepest reverence and whose memories 
are ties that bind. 

Lutherans in the Middle West love their church, its history, 
and its saints. Better Christians and more loyal adherents to the 
Church of the Reformation are not to be found. But they are 
also human beings, whose loyalties may be inclined more to that 
which is sentimental than to that which is sacrificial. Many who 
have a just pride in the traditions of the fathers are not so ready 
to express it in a way that is most becoming to such a heritage. 
The times in which we live have put responsibilities on the church 
which were not there in past generations. The world is in a state 
of confusion. Forces of destruction are presenting a united front 
in a social order which is crowding out the church more and more 
and is threatening to rob the sons and daughters of stalwart 
Lutherans of their precious heritage. There are social problems 
which at the same time are religious problems which can only be 
solved when the church unites its strength. A disunited Lutheran- 
ism is poorly prepared to do its full duty in meeting these issues. 
The strength of unity, and the responsibility of those who have 
strength to perform the greatest good to the greatest number, are 
elemental civic and Christian virtues for which the majority of 
Lutherans in the Middle West are still unwilling to make the 
necessary sacrifices. 


Besides the attitudes which in a general way characterize 
groups, there is an infinite variety also among individuals within 
the groups. Any general statement, therefore, must leave room 
for exceptions. One respect in which there are few exceptions is 
that there is great insistence on the fundamentals of faith as set 
forth in the historic Confessions of the church. This will be of 
inestimable value at the time of a general Lutheran merger. But 
it is in the interpretation of the Confessions, and in their applica- 
tion to Christian life and church practice, that the lines of separa- 
tion begin to appear. Lutherans are agreed that the Confessions 
do not require uniformity in non-essentials, but the difficulties arise 
in the interpretation of the Confessions as to what is essential and 
what is not essential. Through rigid adherence to certain inter- 
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pretations of disputed points the church has been divided and stays 
divided. Christ’s body is rent asunder because men do not discern 
alike what manner of body it is. 

Lutheran divisions as they are today may be thought of as 
linguistic least of all, somewhat more nationalistic, in other in- 
stances altogether interpretative, but most of all temperamental 
and traditional. The last designations include the natural ties of 
fellowship in service, love of hymns, liturgy, and customs not 
common to all Lutherans, but also a number of the baser character- 
istics of our nature which contribute in no inconsiderable degree 
to this estrangement among brethren. The same differences that 
originally caused Lutherans to be divided still make it difficult for 
them to come together. There are many in all of these groups 
who deeply deplore this external state of the church. Their voices 
are often heard in the councils where the unity of Lutheranism is 
considered. But all efforts in the direction of closer relations are 
confronted with facts which cannot be disposed of merely with the 
passing of resolutions. Some of these are righteous facts, some 
of them are equally unrighteous, but all of them are stubborn facts 
which yield slowly to the demands which a changing world makes 
on the church. 

In view of the obstacles to union, which are more generally 
emphasized than are the obligations to promote union, predominat- 
ing numbers choose to follow the course of least effort, which con- 
sists of accepting things which are as ordained of God, and of 
watchfully waiting for a compelling proof that He wills it other- 
wise for His church. There are not many who would not rejoice 
to see the day of Lutheran union if union could be secured with- 
out the inevitable procedure of give and take, but the urge in that 
direction is not strong enough with many to sacrifice up to the 
point where every Christian should sacrifice and beyond which no 
true Lutheran could be induced to sacrifice. Pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship in recognition of unity in faith and practice has been 
officially established among some groups of Lutherans in the 
Middle West. Among many individuals who are not officially 
tagged as one in faith and practice, pulpit and altar fellowship has 
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been carried on for many years. Unity, when recognized, opens 
doors to a few joint endeavors in the field of social missions in 
some centers and for councils that prevent duplication of home 
missions in others. These are steps in the direction of union, but 
few have been taken and all synods have not made them. 

Even where unity of faith and practice is acknowledged, in- 
clination to take the next logical step is not in evidence. The 
advantages of a united church are not secured by a declaration of 
unity. They can come only with the scrambling of present synod- 
ical lines, the merging of congregations and institutions, and the 
forming of a single synod within a given territory. To all but a 
few such a proposal is preposterous, visionary, impossible in the 
face of facts. Perhaps it is, especially when there is so little dis- 
position to face the facts or to consider them in their true relation 
to other facts of overwhelming importance to Christ’s kingdom on 
the earth. It would seem, however, that where unity is declared 
to exist by a number of synods, such a declaration should carry 
with it the definite purpose and intent to undertake something of 
that nature, even though it may be many years before it can be 
fully carried out. No purpose of that kind has been announced. 
In view of facts and happenings and especially the expressed views 
of acknowledged leaders, it seems altogether fair and correct to 
say that Lutherans in the Middle West are not interested at this 
time in union even among themselves. The dominating interests 
are those of the group. Many cannot see the woods for the trees. 
These bodies have not advanced far enough ecclesiastically to feel 
the responsibility which a great church has to all the people of a 
great nation. 

While little has been done to promote closer affiliations of 
groups in the Middle West, there are some things which they hold 
in common. One is a determination to preserve and transmit to 
the united church of the future the Lutheran faith in its purity. 
Another is to contribute the culture which has accompanied that 
faith through the centuries in the lands from which it has come. 
A determined resistance is awakened by any proposal that might 
possibly mean the giving up things that are dear to them, and there 
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is also considerable fear of getting lost in a crowd. When the 
choice is between merger and the preservation of identity, the 
former has a poor chance. Most particularly there is little desire 
to acquire a Lutheranism which someone has described as “ready- 
made in the East,” but which may be described with greater charity 
and more accuracy as a Lutheranism removed farther merely by 
time and experience from the lands and customs to which in its 
beginnings it was attached; a Lutheranism that, in this environ- 
ment, has also acquired much that is good and some that is evil; 
a Lutheranism that is broad enough to use evangelical measures 
in its endeavors to remove the blemishes which it has acquired, 
and narrow enough to decline the legalistic purification which some 
insist must be applied before a church wedding can take place; a 
Lutheranism that is distinct, yet not segregated from contempora- 
neous Christian life, and that has consequently developed a 
character and a spirit not general among Lutherans in America; 
a Lutheranism that is liberal to the limits of true conservatism and 
conservative where liberalism would compromise its faith; a 
Lutheranism which has a culture and traditions dear to itself, but 
which it is as ready to share with others as it is to accept of theirs; 
a Lutheranism which bears the scars of trials and conflicts, from 
without and from within, which others who came later escaped, 
but a Lutheranism nevertheless which in its maturity is a vigorous 
champion of the faith in Jesus Christ as the true and only Saviour 
of the world as that truth was brought to light in the Reformation; 
a Lutheranism withal that is ecumenical in that it can never be 
content to occupy this land jointly with brethren of the same faith 
and continue to abide alone. 

All self-respecting Lutherans should desire most sincerely 
to contribute the best that they have to a nation-wide church, but 
at the same time they should encourage one another to believe that 
what is best in any part cannot be lost in a merger that is prompted 
and guided by the Holy Ghost, and that that which is inferior in 
any part cannot survive such a merger. 

There is a spirit of legalism that pervades many of the ranks 
of midwestern Lutherans, a kind of approach to the truth of God 
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which insists on “book, chapter, and verse” for all the “eye-blinks” 
of life and must be undergirded by the authority of print on paper 
for every conscious breath in order to be assured of full salvation. 
In its last analysis this resolves itself into a conception of the Holy 
Scriptures as a mechanical work of the Holy Spirit, inerrant in 
every word and detail in their original form, and held by some to 
be literally so even in the form which we now possess. This legal- 
istic spirit may account for the rigid conditions that are laid down 
as prerequisites to full fellowship. Yet the evangelical spirit 
which characterized the early church did not exclude those who 
combined remnants of the Law with interpretations of the Gospel. 
It was the Judaizing tendencies which caused divisions among the 
brethren. Yet the early church was big enough to include them 
all. A shift of emphasis is needed by many today to a more 
evangelical approach to the truth of God, one that centers uncon- 
ditionally on the Son of God and man’s Saviour, Jesus Christ, by 
faith in whom all values are established and all problems solved. 
A more complete turn in that direction would hasten the day of 
better understanding. 

It is not to be denied that among those who strive to preserve 
a more evangelical spirit there is to be found one barrier to fellow- 
ship which accounts for, if it does not fully justify, the demand 
that it be dealt with after the manner of Caesar. If the very few 
brethren in some sections of the United Lutheran Church who 
maintain affiliations which most midwestern Lutherans, and most 
others as well, regard as incompatible with the Christian ministry ;" 
if those brethren would voluntarily, and in the spirit of the Gospel 
which they preach, put aside that which unmistakably is the 
greatest obstacle in the way of Lutheran fellowship and union; 
they would be doing more to promote what they pray for than 
all the other Lutherans in this land can do so long as they continue 
in their present connections. 

Church union without doctrinal and practical unity is im- 
possible. But how can unity be attained if convictions as to what 


1 Cf. the “Washington Declaration,” in Minutes of the United Lutheran Church, 
1920, pp. 96-100, 
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is right are attended by a “holier than thou” spirit, or one that 
declines a fellowship that fully respects the conscience of every 
individual and the integrity of every synod? 

It is encouraging to see that the trend in attitudes is away 
from that which is exclusive and is toward an honest effort to 
attain understanding. A fuller realization of the grave dangers 
ahead may account in part for changing attitudes. We are happy 
to believe, however, that it is a growing love for Christ rather than 
the fear of consequences. Notwithstanding, the times were never 
more propitious for all Lutherans to draw together voluntarily in 
friendly conferences, large and small, official and unofficial, for 
frank discussion of their differences and honest acknowledgment 
of their equalities. An endeavor to make such conferences fre- 
quent and continuous has resulted in the midwestern movement 
called ““The Lutheran Association of America,” which aspires to 
nothing more, even if more were possible, than to enable Lutherans 
as individuals to know one another better and to love one another 
more. This movement deserves a wider and a heartier support. 
Union of the Lutheran Church in America can be accomplished 
when Lutherans in America really want it and fervently pray for 
it. The Lord will do the rest. 


FREEDOM OF THE WILL’ 


W. C. WALTEMYER 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Nes XVIII of the Augsburg Confession indicates three 
convictions held by our Lutheran fathers: (1) They believed in 
the fact of free will. “Concerning free will, they teach that man’s 
will hath some liberty.”’ With Augustine they believed in xbertas 
minor. (2) They, declared there were definite limitations in the 
exercise of man’s freedom. “It hath no power to work the right- 
eousness of God, or a spiritual righteousness.” That is, it is with 
difficulty (if at all possible) that one realizes the libertas major, 
that freedom which is our final liberty in truth and goodness. (3) 
For the highest spiritual endeavor, they felt the inadequacy of any 
dynamic other than that which is of God. ‘This spiritual right- 
eousness is wrought in the heart when men do receive the spirit of 
God through the Word.” God alone enables one to possess libertas 
major. God gives us this highest kind of freedom. 

All three convictions have been and are controverted. This in 
itself is not an evil. Conflict in thought is to be preferred to self- 
satisfied assurance or indifference. Some one has said, “There is 
nothing so dead as an accepted creed.” And as Thilly says, “A 
philosophy that is done, is a philosophy that is done for.” 

Were the Lutheran fathers justified in affirming the fact of 
free will? 

HisToRICAL ARGUMENT 


Freedom, being an ultimate, is hard to define. Bergson says 
that all definitions of freedom rationalize it and lead to its disap- 
pearance, and Berdyaev agrees with him for he declares freedom is 


1 The eighth lecture of the Fourth Series on the Holman Foundation delivered at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., November 9, 1938, on the Augsburg 
Confession, Article XVIII; the English text of this article is printed in The Book of 
Concord, ed. H. E. Jacobs, I, pp. 42-43. 
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life and in its inner mystery eludes the categories of reason. Hegel 
said it is to be in possession of one’s self. This suggests self-deter- 
mination in one’s inner being and is opposed to any kind of external 
compulsion. Freedom as some define it may not exclude every kind 
of determinism, but only that form which is mechanical and ex- 
ternal to the self. Bowne says that ‘““By freedom in our human 
life we mean the power of self-direction, the power to form plans, 
purposes, ideals, and to work for their realization. We do not mean 
an abstract freedom existing by itself without relation to intelli- 
gence or desire, but simply this power of self-direction in living 
men and women.’ In its simplest meaning, then, freedom means 
the absence of compulsion or restraint or constraint by any ex- 
ternal power. It means the power of choice. 

This freedom has been denied by many throughout the history 
of thought. Leucippus, Democritus, and the other Atomists of the 
fifth century B. C., reducing the whole world of plants and people 
to a vast machine, found no place for freedom. The Stoics held 
that “everything is absolutely determined, even the human will; 
the universe forms an unbroken casual chain; nothing happens by 
chance; everything follows necessarily from the one first cause 
or mover. Man is free in the sense that he can assent to what fate 
decrees, but, whether he assents or not, he must obey. Yet, in so 
far as the law and reason of the world, and the necessity following 
from it, has its source in the will of God, everything is under the 
will of God or divine Providence. Fate and Providence are not 
opposed: fate or law is the will of God.’’* Spinoza has been cited 
both as favoring and as opposing freedom. However, although he 
held that man is not under mechanical compulsion, he said that he 
is under the sway of teleology. It was because of the latter that 
when Spinozism became so popular in Germany during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century it was regarded as rigidly deter- 
ministic. Pantheism means the annihilation of freedom. Its lib- 
erty is really necessity. There is no human freedom, only the 
freedom of God. Leibniz, too, was a Determinist even though he 


2 Bowne, Personalism, p. 200. 
3 Thilly, History of Philosophy, p. 110. 
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admitted there was no external compulsion, only determination 
within. Hume was a necessitarian basing his conviction on the 
great uniformity in the actions of men. Mankind, he observed, is 
much the same in all places. The conjunction between motives and 
voluntary actions is as regular and uniform as that between cause 
and effect in any part of nature. It is impossible to avoid the 
doctrine of necessity. In fairness to Hume, however, it must be 
acknowledged that he toned down his definition of necessity below 
that of many other Determinists. John Stuart Mill was in rather 
close agreement with Hume and while he is generally classed with 
those opposing freedom and favoring determinism insisted that 
determinism, properly understood, means invariable sequence and 
not compulsion or restraint. 

The French Enlightenment made man a mere automaton. 
Consciousness was reduced to sensations. Matter alone was real. 
Necessity rules. Eighteenth-century rationalism as well as nine- 
teenth-century positivism and materialism found small place for 
autonomy or freedom. Burtt describes the attitude which came 
to be accepted as follows: “The world that people had thought 
themselves living in—a world rich with color and sound, redolent 
with fragrance, filled with gladness, love, and beauty, speaking 
everywhere of purposive harmony and creative ideals—was 
crowded now into minute corners in the brains of scattered organic 
beings. The really important world was a world hard, cold, color- 
less, silent, and dead: a world of quantity, a world of mathemati- 
cally computable motions in mechanical regularity.”* After two 
thousand years the world had gone back to the mechanism and 
determinism of Democritus. In the twentieth century there is a 
new naturalism, not so much scientific as literary. Springing up 
after the war as a consequence of the destruction of the old moral 
fabric, it has given up the notion of struggle. The protagonist of 
environment has become a propathetist, an island of feeling 
through whose sensory impressions the nature of the environ- 
ment is simply reported. Thus this new naturalism has be- 
come overlaid with impressionism; its heroes are more acted 


4 E. A. Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science, p. 236. 
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upon than acting. And worse yet, these literary exponents, con- 
vinced that morality is futile, turn to the gutter for what they 
conceive to be the only stimuli capable of prodding human beings 
to action: the most rudimentary sort of pain and degradation. It 
is clearly evident that throughout the centuries the denial of free- 
dom is complicated with the denial of spirit—determinism always 
negates spirit and the denial of spirit eliminates the need for 
freedom. E 

Freedom has been affirmed by many in the history of thought. 
Socrates, Plato, and even Aristotle were not satisfied with the 
rigid determinism of the Atomists. They saw that their mechan- 
ism left no room for that freedom of choice which is the basis of 
morality; reason told them that mind was the controlling factor in 
men’s actions. While Socrates began the attack on this material- 
ism, Plato delivered such devastating blows against it that science 
itself, based too largely upon mechanism, was retarded for hun- 
dreds of years. Plotinus taught that the soul of man is a part of 
the world-soul and as such is super-sensuous and free. Practically 
all the Apologists taught free will. Augustine held that through 
the fall man lost much of his original freedom but he did retain a 
libertas minor. Pelagius, of course, made freedom the original 
act of grace as a result of which man needs no help. John Scotus 
Erigena reacting against deterministic pantheism declared that man 
is the microcosm, a living spirit, and responsible for evil. With 
Abelard sin consisted in our consent to evil recognized as such by 
us—in willing what we know to be wrong—and is therefore an 
act of free will. Thomas Aquinas is another quoted on both sides 
in this controversy. Berdyaev insists that St. Thomas completely 
rejected freedom in that he made love for God a necessity. How- 
ever, Aquinas felt there was no inconsistency in his emphasis on 
grace and free will at the same time. Duns Scotus affirmed the 
superiority of the will to the intellect. It has power of assent and 
denial. The willis free. Descartes said the will is free and may 
and should keep the reins in its own hands. John Locke believed 
in free will within limitations, such as desire and happiness. 
Emanuel Kant, impressed by the validity of cause and effect in the 
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physical world, in his Critique of Pure Reason posited two worlds, 
one of phenomena and a non-physical world of noumena. Free- 
dom was possible only in the latter. Later, however, in his Cri- 
tique of the Practical Reason, he affirmed freedom as a basic fact. 
It was the most certain of the categories, the imminent principles 
of the mind, necessary to morality, and out of which came the 
ideas of immortality and God. Jacobi, who held that intuitions 
are the most dependable avenues of truth, made freedom an intui- 
tion. Fichte’s basic thought was freedom, the keystone of his 
philosophy. While unable to prove to the satisfaction of theoreti- 
cal reason the primacy of a free self-determining being, he never- 
theless held to it as an ultimate principle, necessary to satisfy the 
demands of our moral nature and to give life worth and meaning. 
Schelling assumed freedom and then sought to prove it by being 
a free self-determining being. Schleiermacher, in spite of the 
influence of Romanticism leading him to emphasize the dependence 
of finite upon the Infinite, maintained a measure of freedom and 
independence. Hegel, too, while giving the Divine a large place 
—history is just the unfolding of the divine will and the realiza- 
tion of the divine purpose—afhrmed free will. For him progress 
meant the development of the consciousness of freedom. Schopen- 
hauer said, “The empirical character of man is wholly determined, 
but the fact of remorse suggests that the will is free: my will must 
therefore be ultimately responsible for my character.’® Herbert 
Spencer, impressed by evolutionism, the principle of conservation 
of energy, and the theory of the indestructibility of matter, 
developed a philosophy having the appearance of materialism. 
But, as he himself insisted, it was not materialistic. He liked to 
call it transfigured realism, but a realism in which there was a 
place for freedom. Each individual is entitled to the benefits and 
deserves the evils of his own nature and its consequent conduct. 

In short, Idealism of all ages, especially that in modern times 
found in Germany, England, and America affirms the fact of free- 
dom. And as obviously as the denial of freedom has been compli- 
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cated with the denial of spirit, so the affirmation of freedom is 
invariably coupled with the affirmation of spirit. 


SYSTEMATIC ARGUMENT 


Without freedom there could be no individuality. If the 
individual is a person, unitary and abiding, he must possess a 
measure of self-consciousness and self-determination, for these 
constitute personality. The denial of freedom means a curtailing 
of human individuality and the extinction of the spiritual life of 
man. Individuality revolts against transformation into an auto- 
maton. Man deprived of freedom, even freedom to do wrong, 
would be merely a good automaton. In Man and the Cosmos 
Leighton says, “Among empirical existents human personality is 
the richest monad, the fullest microcosm. It is a vortex in the 
universal flux. All the forces of the universe flow through it. It 
is subject to all the winds and tides of cosmic weather; it is bestial 
and godlike, compounded of clay and fire. It rises from the slime 
and ooze of the primal world stuff to the contemplation of the stars, 
to love stronger than death, to creative imaginings of an ideal 
world. It visions values which, could they be realized in society, 
would make of mankind a godlike community. It is racked by 
pain and driven by hunger and lust. But it can live and die for 
loved ones, for a country, for a cause, for an illusion. It is moved 
by consuming greed and can give, asking nothing in return. It 
lives by bread but not by bread alone; it can make the earth a 
shambles or a garden of peace, justice, and friendship. All the 
counter currents and conflicts of the universe live in intensified 
individuation in the soul of man. In man, the most complex and 
contradictory individuation of the universal forces, lives the best 
key to the interpretation of the meaning of the whole.”* It is not 
necessary to agree entirely with Leighton’s evolutionism in order 
to appreciate with him the fact and value of individuality and 
personality. Nicolas Berdyaev in his “Freedom and the Spirit” 
says that one of the distinguishing characteristics of Christianity 
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is its insistence upon the eternal value of the individual,’ a value 
greater than all the kingdoms of the world, for it enshrines the 
infinite. Freedom, self-determination, is of the very essence of 
individuality or personality. Take it away and individuality goes. 

Moral responsibility rests on human freedom. This is the 
view of common sense, not only that of the “man on the street” 
but also the common sense of scientists, philosophers, and religion- 
ists. On the opening page of his book, The Freedom of Man, 
Arthur H. Compton, outstanding American physicist, says, “If 
our actions are the necessary outcome of our past history, if the 
atoms of our bodies follow physical laws as immutable as the 
motions of the planets, why try? What difference can it make 
how great the effort if our actions are already determined by 
mechanical laws of cause and effect? Our purposes cannot then 
be effective. It becomes unreasonable to hold ourselves respon- 
sible for our actions, over which we have no control. What we 
call ‘initiative’ becomes the work of a complex automatic machine. 
Morality has become a fiction. Life has lost all human meaning.””* 
So with Alfred E. Garvie® duty, liberty and responsibility are the 
distinctive features of morality. It is the quality of the act which 
makes it good or bad but there could be no such judgment were 
the action inevitable. Puppets or machines are morally neither 
right nor wrong in their movements, good nor bad in their constitu- 
tion. Only persons can be morally judged; in other words, duty 
implies liberty. Only where there is liberty is there responsibility. 

Freedom is compatible with the best science and with the best 
philosophy. As the relation of freedom to science is to be dis- 
cussed later, suffice it to say here that physicists at least are not 
compelled as scientists to deny freedom. Compton admits “that 
one’s ability to move his hand at will is much more directly and 
certainly known than even the well-tested laws of Newton and that 
if these laws deny one’s ability to move his hand at will the pref- 
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erable conclusion is that Newton’s laws require modification. 
Most scientists understand that in our own actions some influences 
are at work which are not describable by physical laws. In fact, 
even in physical nature the ‘‘Principle of Uncertainty,” while not 
proving freedom, still allows it as a possible fact. 

The claim that freedom and the best philosophy are not in- 
compatible may need further amplifying. There is scarcely any 
carefully thought out materialistic philosophy in our time. Ideal- 
ism seems to have won the day. But there are different types of 
Idealism. Sometimes idealists are classified with reference to 
differences of view concerning the different levels of the order of 
nature. In such a classification we have spiritualists and dualists. 
Spiritualists reduce the order of nature to a society of spirits of 
various kinds and degrees. Matter is to be explained in terms of 
spirit. Only spirits are real. Dualists deny that the levels of 
nature can be reduced to a society of minds and insist that both 
spirit and matter are real. 

Again idealists may be classified according to their views con- 
cerning the relationship between the whole of things and finite 
human selves. Classified in that way, idealists are either absolut- 
ists (monists) or personalists (pluralists). Absolutists agree 
among themselves, and in opposition to the pluralists, that finite 
human selves are aspects of the sentient order of the universe 
called the Absolute. But they differ among themselves as to what 
is precisely understood by this relationship. Bradley and Bosan- 
quet, for instance, have such a view of human selves as to suggest 
their curse by the vice of finiteness which can be cured only by 
sublation in the absolute. On the other hand, with Pringle-Patti- 
son and Royce there is no such vice of finiteness to be cured. The 
individual is characterized by uniqueness, a uniqueness which is 
to be maintained even in relation to the absolute. The pluralists 
seek to avoid the difficulties which divide the absolutists by holding 
a pluralistic personalism either of the kind which resolves the 
absolute into a society of finite spirits or of the kind which adds 
to the group of finite centers an infinite Self who is the logical 
ground of the society of selves. 


10 A. H. Compton, of. cit., p. 26. 
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Dualism, as a type of Idealism, has been accepted by many 
who have seen in it a solution of problems suggested by naturalism. 
However, dualism is not acceptable, for, as James Ward has pointed 
out, it denies the unity (of subject-object) within experience and 
apart from which experience simply does not exist. Spiritualism, 
then, rather than dualism, is to be preferred. And between a 
pluralistic spiritualism and an absolutist spiritualism the latter is to 
be favored. Indeed pluralism with its company of finites has no 
ultimate ground either for the existence or for the unity of the 
finite individuals which by hypothesis make it up. What is 
demanded for its completion is that its ideal unity be also real, that 
in addition to the Many an existent One be posited. But this 
would make it an absolutist spiritualism. 

In any satisfying Absolutism there must be room for finite 
beings. Where the absolute is not modified there are no real finite 
beings; they are only appearances. As Ward says, into an un- 
modified absolute seeming finite individuals are absorbed and 
vanish. But finite individuals have reality in their own right. 
That they are centers of activity and interest is a matter of common 
experience. Ward, who called himself a spiritualistic monist, and 
Borden K. Bowne, a personalist, conceived of God as an infinite 
personal Spirit, possessing unlimited self-consciousness and self- 
determination. This infinite Spirit is the creator of a world of 
self-determining, free agents. Bowne declared that Idealism with 
an unmodified absolute is as fatal to the reality of the finite indi- 
vidual as is the veriest materialism, for in the end both negate that 
real freedom which is essential to personality and to the pursuit 
of the genuine moral ideal.” Modified absolutist spiritualism, or, 
as it is better called, theistic personalism, is the most satisfactory 
type of Idealism. It not only has room for freedom; it demands it. 


GROUNDS OF DENIAL 


What are the common grounds for the denial of freedom? 
It is objected to by some because they suppose freedom to be mere 
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lawlessness. This is to misunderstand freedom. It is not caprice 
although Hartshorne says, “Life is a blend of order and caprice 
of pattern and its creative transcendence.” One can sympathize 
with this view for a world without surprise in which everything 
was reduced to a dead level of monotonous regularity would be 
uninteresting indeed. It would be a “humorless and ugly world 
if determinists (per impossibile) were its creators.”” But free- 
dom presupposes a basis of uniformity. The abstract notion of 
freedom and the abstract notion of necessity are contradictory. 
But there is no abstract freedom and no abstract necessity. In 
experience we find a measure of freedom and a measure of 
necessity. If these belong to experience one must be as necessary 
asthe other. In experience, then, we find a union of these elements 
which in the abstract are antithetical. This antithesis is resolved 
only when we understand necessity to be constancy and freedom 
not to be caprice. Capricious freedom—to do anything—would 
not be freedom at all but the worst kind of bondage—what Matthew 
Arnold called “bondage to the passing moment.”’* That man is 
free who acts consistently with the laws of his own being. The 
kind of change which occurs when a human self makes a choice 
is fundamentally unlike that which occurs when a breeze scatters 
a pile of ashes. A free self is not one altogether abandoned to 
caprice. A vote for freedom is not a vote for lawlessness. 

A second objection to freedom lies in the insistence that man 
is a part of nature and therefore subject to unchanging laws. In 
admitting a measure of necessity, explained as constancy of law, 
one may seem to lay himself open to this argument. However, 
to admit constancy in human as in the rest of nature is not to 
give away one’s case. It is to be remembered that in man we 
have psychical elements not to be found (at least in the same de- 
gree) in physical nature. Even if we were to grant rigidity to 
the operation of law in physical nature, it does not follow that we 
shall read this fixedness into the laws governing psychical elements. 
But there is much misunderstanding even as to the laws of physi- 
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cal nature. “Laws of nature are mere descriptions (descriptions 
of relations), often erroneous—a mere description of similarities 
which we believe we have observed,” wrote J. A. Thompson in An 
Introduction to Science. Kant said, “The understanding makes 
nature.’”"* We experience only its parts or elements. Nature is 
a general term. We make our world. We impose laws upon 
nature. The human mind assumes that there is a parallelism be- 
tween our minds and this external multiplicity which we weld into 
a totality by a unitary term—cosmos, world, universe, or nature. 
Man, a psychical being, introduces a new element into nature and 
moreover formulates and modifies the laws of nature. Freedom 
is not successfully controverted by the claim that man is a part 
of nature and therefore subject to unchanging laws. 

A third objection to freedom is voiced by those who say that 
it would make science impossible. It is true that for about two 
hundred years science has been regarded as entirely mechanistic. 
Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Galileo, and Sir Isaac Newton, especially 
the last named, were successful in explaining things which had 
puzzled the world for ages. This explanation had as its core the 
principle of everything obeying exact laws. During the last two 
decades physicists have questioned these exact Newtonian laws. 
Newton’s laws were formulated on the basis of experiments with 
objects of ordinary size, projectiles, pendulums, and the like, and 
had their first highly precise tests when applied to problems of 
astronomy. Recently, however, through consideration of what 
is going on within the atom composed of electrons, protons, and 
neutrons in continued motion and in various combinations, physi- 
cists have been led to abandon the law of causality in favor of 
the principle of uncertainty.’ Instead of exact laws there are but 
statistical laws. Biologists, too, are finding that organic life is 
characterized by a sort of behavior which suggests spontaneity 
rather than mechanical necessity. Patrick in his Introduction to 
Philosophy says, “Living organisms do not seem to be driven 
along, like the wings of a waterwheel by the blows of the water. 
They seem rather to be seeking something, needing something, 
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desiring something,’ and one might add, choosing something. 
More than thirty years ago William James insisted that while 
science can claim a determinism there is a counter-claim, making 
necessary some readjustment of this determinism. Ethics, he said, 
makes such a counter-claim and, as far as he was concerned, a 
stronger claim in assuming that our wills are free."* Science is 
now in process of making this adjustment. And no reputable 
scientist believes that science can disprove freedom or that freedom 
will make science impossible. One wonders with Hartshorne “how 
long will the paradox of literary humanists calling for material- 
istic naturalism in the name of science, while the creative scientists 
and scientifically creative philosophers (like H. N. Russell, Jeans, 
Eddington, Einstein, Peirce, Whitehead) call for the vision of 
God, be regarded with other than humor by mankind?’ 


A fourth ground of denial of freedom is the contention that. 
man’s conduct is the inevitable outcome of his character which in 
turn is influenced by his conduct. Thus we have a vicious circle. 
It is claimed man acts according to the disposition with which 
heredity and environment have endowed him. These acts confirm 
his disposition. All his acts then were latent in his personality. 
Character issues in conduct, and conduct stereotypes character. 
In such a circle there is no room for freedom.’* We might act 
according to our wishes but our wishes are the result of our past 
history and are not subject to our control. We would not be 
responsible for our actions. This contention evidences the out- 
cropping of naturalism again with its denial of consciousness. 
(This denial will be dealt with in detail later in the lecture.) 
Suffice it to say here that all of us know persons who transcend 
both heredity and environment. Man has the capacity to detach 
himself from the events of his life, to evaluate such events and to 
turn from them. He feels responsible for his acts. The “I 
ought” demands as a necessary corollary “I can.” Our law codes 


16 William James, Psychology, Epilogue. 
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are based on this belief. The intuition of freedom can safely be 
trusted. 

The last objection to be considered is that the free person 
must be indifferent to all considerations of wisdom. This is to 
forget the unitary nature of the mind. Long since has it been 
established that the mind consists neither of thinking or feeling 
or willing alone; it moves as a unit. The energy of mind is ex- 
pressed in intellection, in feeling and in volition. Volition and 
intellection cannot be separated. “Volition involves intellection 
and intellection is the activity of the mind in selecting, combining, 
and valuing the materials of experience. Thus the specific char- 
acter of the energy of the mind is most adequately revealed in the 
rational activity of synthesis and analysis and in the forms of 
reflective valuation which determine choice.’”* For one to exercise 
freedom it is not necessary that he be without nor that he ignore 
experience of life’s meanings and insight into its values and obliga- 
tions. There is nothing in man’s freedom to prevent his acting 
rationally or to excuse him for acting irrationally. Freedom is of 
the whole person. 

_ Determinism is tenable neither in philosophy nor in science. 
It is inevitably mechanistic and materialistic. It would explain 
our thoughts as movements of the brain and our motives as cer- 
ebral states. We think our thoughts and hold to certain motives 
not because they are true but because of certain molecular changes 
in our brain. If this excludes freedom it also excludes truth. 
Thoughts are what they are and cannot be what they ought to be. 
On such a basis no theory could claim to be true. In Science and 
the Unseen World, Eddington shows how all values and meanings 
disappear in a mechanistic universe. Philosophy affirms and sci- 
ence does not deny that man is free. There is no coercion either 
by physical machinery or by a universal purpose. Our Lutheran 
fathers have strong support in affirming the fact of free will. 


Were the fathers right in declaring limitations in the exercise 
of freedom? This article of the Augsburg Confession does not 
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claim absolute freedom. Man’s freedom is not unlimited. He is 
limited by hereditary and environmental factors. Within such 
limits he may choose to live as a spiritual being or to make no 
effort and slip down to the animal level. It has already been 
pointed out that man is not independent of all law, that he is not 
entirely free of necessity. There are the laws of his own nature, 
there is necessity in the form of constancy. While it was stated 
that physicists are substituting statistical for exact laws there was 
no suggestion of the abrogation of law. From mere chance or 
randomness no order can arise, for there is no definite average of 
all possible modes of behavior. ‘Insurance companies know how 
many men of a given age will die, but they assume that the general 
nature of men will not change. Otherwise one man might kill . 
all the others or turn them all into immortal beings. Always there 
is. a limitation upon what may happen. Such limitations to 
randomness keep behavior within due bounds.’*® Within limits 
man is free. 


CONFUSIONS INTRODUCED BY BEHAVIORISM 


In our time confusions have been introduced into the problem 
of freedom and its limits by Behaviorism. Behaviorism defines 
psychology as the science of human and animal behavior. It 
interprets psychology as a study of stimulus and response in the 
physiological sense. Radical behaviorists look upon psychology 
as “a purely objective experimental branch of natural science.” 
They aim to predict and to control behavior. Consciousness, 
mental states, and mind have no meaning; they do not exist. 

Behaviorism first appeared in 1912 and rapidly gained 
popularity in the United States. It seemed to be simplicity itself 
and this was no small factor in its appeal to many unwilling to pay 
the price demanded by hard thinking. It was based on experi- 
mental methods, so productive of startling results in the physical 
world. . It was congenial to a skepticism ready to adopt any system 
seeking to do away with a Final Cause and explaining the universe 
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in materialistic terms. While it appeared as a New Psychology 
in 1912 it was not new. Democritus (400-357 B. c.) held that all 
events are mechanically explicable; Descartes (1596-1650) con- 
sidered animals as machines; Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) held 
that human conduct could be explained on the basis of compound 
reflexes, and certain biologists had held similar views. Watson- 
ianism, called such after its chief exponent, John B. Watson, was 
a revival of an older theory and to be explained in part as a re- 
action against introspectionism which was so fundamental with 
Janet, Freud, Adler, and Jung in their study of abnormality. 
Methods were devised for studying the conduct of persons and 
animals by observation and experiment. The essence of the 
alleged demonstration of the validity of this mechanistic psychology 
is the principle of reflex action and of its adequacy for the explana- 
tion of all human and animal behavior. The reflex is a simple in- 
born action tendency, which according to Watson is an entity. 
The conditioned reflex is one which the individual makes after 
training. The classic example is that of the Russian physiologist, 
Pavlov, who in 1900 trained his dog until the latter habitually 
made a second response instead of a primary one. First, he showed 
the dog a piece of meat; second, the animal’s mouth flowed with 
saliva; third, he showed the meat and rang a bell at the same 
instant; fourth, saliva flowed as usual; fifth, this was repeated 
until, sixth, the ringing of the bell alone caused the flow of saliva, 
that is, the response which was first made to the meat, through 
association, became attached to the sound of the bell. Thereafter 
the ringing of the bell evoked the response originally connected 
with the sight of the meat. Some experiments of this sort have 
been performed on children but obviously animals chiefly are used, 
especially rats. The implication seems to be that human nature 
and rat nature are all but identical. In this connection there are 
some lines quoted by Edgar Sheffield Brightman: 


Rats in a maze are Watson’s data. 
That's 


Why Watson in a maze observing rats 
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Strikes me as mildly comic. Not that he 
Confesses to bewilderment like me, 

Though we are trapped in the same Mystery! 

No, Watson solves all mysteries with ease, 

And in the face of God’s infinities 

Finds Life—a reflex sniffing ’round for cheese. 

To which there is but one reply, and that’s RATS. 


However, Professor Brightman graciously concedes to Behavior- 
ism several noteworthy contributions. ‘Behaviorism,’ he says, 
“has contributed to a better appreciation of experience in at least 
six ways—namely, by being empirical, activistic, progressivistic, 
holistic, socially minded, and critical of numerous tendencies which 
need criticism.” 

Behaviorism is empirical. It accepts only that which can be 
verified by experience. It has emphasized the importance of the 
body and shown that psychological processes have some kind of 
bodily expression. This is a wholesome emphasis over against 
mere speculation or introspection. 

This psychology properly calls attention to the activity of the 
organism. It is not necessary to agree with their definition of 
mind to appreciate the emphasis on the mind’s activity. The mind 
does interact with the environment. This active organism, the 
Watsonians claim, is capable of indefinite improvement. This 
spirit of progressivism or optimism has attracted many who have 
given little thought to some of its implications. They like to 
believe that through control of environmental factors super-men 
may be produced. This, however, is one of the weaknesses of 
the movement that its founders have been led into making too 
extravagant claims. As some one has pointed out, “When Watson 
tells us that a baby from the dynasty of the Pharaohs could be 
developed into a typical Harvard student, he has wandered from 
observable experience into purely emotional guesswork.” 

Behaviorism does attempt to view “mind” as a whole. Not 
all types of psychology have done this, but in their concern for 
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analysis have neglected synthesis. It is always a mistake to for- 
get that wholes have properties their parts do not have. The 
whole is more than the sum of its parts. This is evident in things 
like flowers, buildings, mosaics, poems; it is more evident in per- 
sons. It is this “holism” which Watson says distinguishes psy- 
chology from physiology. The latter deals with parts while the 
former deals with the whole of man. The “holism” of Behavior- 
ism may not be adequate—but it is a behavioristic ideal (if be- 
haviorism may be said to have ideals). Behaviorism has done 
well in emphasizing social experience, interaction with other human 
beings. Development comes through such interaction. It is un- 
fortunate that the behaviorists stress physical factors and ignore 
the spiritual in this interaction. It is to be commended, too, for 
its criticism of certain doubtful tendencies in psychology, especially 
some to be found among radical psychoanalysts. It substitutes 
experience which is observable and therefore objective for intro- 
spection which is subjective and often unverifiable. Watson says 
psychoanalysts teach their patients to talk freely without teaching 
them to behave sensibly. He feels, in talking to analyzed people, 
that “the analyst has gone off and left the larynx running without 
hitching it up to the rest of the body.” 


Other non-behavioristic philosophers and psychologists than 
Brightman have cited worthwhile contributions made by Watson- 
ianism. For instance, it has demonstrated the need for more 
study of human nature, it teaches that the observation of human 
nature is difficult, and it shows that the mechanistic has its place 
in human nature. For all this the world of thought might well 
be grateful. 


However, Behaviorism has its limitations and these are so 
numerous and so serious as to make its acceptance as an adequate 
“science of behavior” impossible. For one thing it is too narrow. 
It boasts of limiting itself to experience. Behaviorism fails to 
take account of the whole of life. Life is broader than experience. 
That of which we are aware is experience. There is much activity 
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in the mind of which we are not aware. That which is only in 
subconsciousness is not experience, but it is a part of life. More- 
over, it ignores part of experience when it limits itself to data 
which can be seen or heard, to those things which can be recorded 
by an instrument. Thus it can give no consideration to states or 
attitudes of loyalty, hope, love, hate, fear, and courage. Yet a 
knowledge of these is necessary if we are to predict behavior. 
Are they not a part of experience? 

Behaviorism is not an adequate scientific method in itself, 
although a fruitful method in the social sciences. Like many 
other methods it may be useful without being adequate. One of 
America’s most eminent sociologists, Professor Cooley, says, ‘“The 
study and measurement of behavior, the outside of life, is a fruit- 
ful and promising method, but the idea of a human science consist- 
ing wholly of such study, without sympathetic observation of the 
mind, is, I think, only mystification. Outside and inside, con- 
sciousness and behavior, mutually complement and interpret each 
other. They cannot be disjoined without denaturing both.’ 
Yet Behaviorism finds no room for consciousness, it recognizes 
only those acts of the organism which can be observed as bodily 
processes. It classifies mental states as physical states. 

Behaviorism has poor metaphysics. Some insist it has none 
at all. E. A. Burtt, in his Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Physical Science, says every thinker has a metaphysics. The 
choice, he declares, is not between metaphysics and no metaphysics 
but between good and poor metaphysics. However that may be, 
Behaviorism does not have a good metaphysics. It seeks to ex- 
plain man through his acts rather than in terms of his being. 
Behaviorists and instrumentalists make the act ultimate. There 
is nothing, they claim, beyond it. This is the philosophy of John 
Dewey, expressed again and again, and of the late George H. Mead, 
running through his book, The Philosophy of the Act. It is un- 
willing to admit a mind, a soul, a unitary and abiding self as 
necessary to integrate experience. Rufus Jones in discussing the 
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question, “Have souls gone out of fashion?” repeated this old 
story: “A man went to market with his cart and oxen to sell a 
load of potatoes. Having sold his potatoes for good money, the 
farmer indulged too freely in the tavern liquor’of the period. The 
oxen wandered about unguided, with the owner lying in a drunken 
stupor on the bottom of the empty cart. Meantime, a passer-by, 
seeing a good team of oxen going about with no driver, detached 
them from the cart and drove them off. When the farmer began 
to come to and in his half awakened consciousness observed the 
fact that there were no oxen yoked to the cart, he drawled out the 
following confused reflection: ‘I don’t know exactly who I am. 
If I am Bill Simkins, as I thought I was, I’ve lost a yoke of oxen; 
but if I ain’t Bill, I have found a good cart.’”” The trouble with 
the farmer was that he did not quite come to himself so that he 
could gather up into a unity the scattered items of his observation. 
This requires a unitary and abiding self, one who knows and knows 
that he knows. 

Behaviorism does not help in the moral elevation of human 
living. This is not to be wondered at in a system attaching no 
importance to the aspirations, hopes, and fears of man. These 
have no more to do with conduct than the shadow of a runner 
influences his speed. The structure of the organism and the forces 
that play upon it alone determine behavior. Such a view of 
behavior includes little to make for moral heroism. If some one 
answers that there are some fine characters among the behavior- 
ists themselves it may be pointed out that they are unconscious, 
it not ungrateful, beneficiaries of a spiritualistic philosophy more 
effective in the community than they are willing to admit. Pro- 
fessors McDougall of Duke University and Josey of the University 
of South Dakota both suggest the responsibility of behavioristic 
psychology for the increase in crime. 

There is little if any freedom in Behaviorism. Conduct is 
an automatic response to stimuli. Every human action is a 
mechanical reflex. If this be true, then as Editor King of the 
Quarterly Review of the Methodist Church says, “We should not 
commend Jesus nor condemn Judas, we should not praise Wash- 
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ington, nor condemn Benedict Arnold.” However, no matter 
what the ethical consequences of Behaviorism’s denial of freedom 
might be, we would have to accept it if it be true. That it is not 
true is most clearly evident in its misunderstanding of mind and 
in its denial of the self. Manis more than a physical individuality ; 
he is a psycho-physical individuality. Thus we may have inter- 
dependence of mind and body. No one would deny partial 
dependence of will on matter. Physical conditions make for 
limitations of, but do not necessarily negate, mind. We can well 
enough learn such limitations as to act freely within them and in 
a degree to master them. 

Behaviorism is declining. Any psychology employing only 
the mechanical or physical concepts of causation and function 
cannot long stand. Such a science is too partial. It ignores too 
much. Scholarship again appears about to countenance faith in 
the reality and importance of the human spirit. 

This eighteenth article of the Augsburg Confession affirm- 
ing the fact of free will within limitations is not successfully con- 
tradicted by Behaviorism. 


Does philosophy agree with the fathers that from God is the 
only adequate dynamic for the highest moral endeavor? 


HUMANISM 


Humanism, the philosophy of many of our modern American 
educators and writers, does not find such agreement necessary. 
In the Renaissance Humanism was a protest against dogmatism 
and authoritarianism. It aimed at the enrichment of personality 
on all sides. Petrarch has been called the first modern man. He 
studied literature and art for pleasure and on one occasion 
“absurdly and wickedly” (from the medieval angle) climbed a 
mountain merely to get a good view. He protested against blind 
traditionalism in the arts and sciences. He sought the free ex- 
pression of personality in art and life. 

The Humanism of today is also a protest, a vigorous protest 
against mechanistic naturalism, at least as far as it is related to 
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man. It refuses to believe that nothing exists but matter endowed 
with movement, that there is no teleology, that there is no spiritual 
mind, that man is an automaton, that freedom and responsibility 
are mere fictions. Humanism rises to protest against any and 
every naturalistic trend. It insists that humanity is made up of 
individual, personal, and autonomous beings, distinct from the 
rest of nature and distinct from the all-one. It is giving itself to 
inquiry into human standards. Norman Foerster, one of the 
younger new humanists, says critical humanism must be allowed 
to seek what is “central and normal and permanent in human 
existence, what principles of conduct are necessary to effect a 
community rather than a social chaos, what kinds of knowledge 
and types of beauty are most congruent with human nature, what 
elements enter into a richly diversified, a finely shaped, and an 
exalted life.’ 

Humanism would realize the ideal of “the man of balance.” 
It would, substitute the frem vital, the inner check or will to 
restraint, for the libido dominandi. It would subordinate the lower 
to the higher will. It would mediate between extremes. “Man is 
animal, but more: he is in part on a level of his own. What puts 
him on this level is the power to will, to direct himself. Man may 
make of himself what he will.’”” 

Humanism has much to commend it. It emphasizes the 
spiritual in man. Every idealist agrees with it in its vigorous 
insistence upon man as a free sentient being, morally accountable 
and destined to high ends. It is this which has made the move- 
ment so vital and kept it alive when many materialistic mechanists 
would have had it buried. 

Any philosophy which encourages the study of man is worth 
considering. The old injunction, “Know thyself,’ we have been 
slow to take seriously. We were more interested in knowing the 
far-away than the close at hand. The science of astronomy ante- 
dated that of geology. But we have been more interested in 
studying the ground under our feet than in discovering what is 
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going on inside our heads. Geology is much older than psychology. 
If humanism is providing incentive for the study of man we should 
be grateful. 


Another reason for commending humanism is because of its 
emphasis on the development of man through discipline. Pro- 
fessor Mercier calls attention to the humility of the humanist in 
recognizing the need of submitting his lower self to the discipline 
of his higher self. The intellect, will, and senses are constantly 
prone to excess and are constantly in need of control or restraint. 
It is the function of the “frein vital,” the inner check, to provide 
the necessary restraint. 

The combination of spirituality and practicality is attractive 
to many minds. Professor Leo Ward of Notre Dame University 
reports Babbitt as saying, “We have been nursed at the breasts 
of two very different mothers in modern times, the Baconian and 
the Rousseauistic. With the Baconian milk we have drunk in a 
hard nature; trusting in the outer realm and the values of physical 
science, we have come to neglect or deny the existence of the inner 
and spiritual values. From our Rousseauistic alma mater we have 
learned a gushy love of our fellows, an excessive romantic softness, 
an uncritical, undisciplined, and almost animal sympathy.””* In 
the one instance the humanist sees man made merely a part of 
nature and in the other just a sentimentalist. He would recover 
his individuality and keep him a man of balance. 

The aforegoing aims and emphases have completely captured 
the imagination of many in our day. Some have made of human- 
ism a religion, little realizing that it possesses no religious faith, 
that it is a denial of the supernatural, and that if it 7s a religion, it 
is a religion without God. Indeed many humanists are infected 
with theophobia. They also ignore the fact that morality rests on 
religion, that we do our duty as we walk by faith. But as Pro- 
fessor Garvie said, “Religion invests morality with the higher 
authority of God; it presents a loftier ideal in the perfection of 
God; it provides a deeper motive in the love which the love of God 
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evokes; it opens wider the horizon of obligations beyond the human 
society and the present life; and accordingly, in assuring man, be- 
cause of his personal relation to God the Eternal, of his own eternal 
life, it is a pledge of an unending personal progress.” 


THEISM, THE FULFILLMENT 


Humanism, like behaviorism, is declining. Berdyaev speaks 
of its collapse. Hartshorne’s book, Beyond Humanism which 
appeared in 1937, aptly criticizes its lack of metaphysics and points 
out the necessity of theism. No less a humanist than the late Paul 
Elmer More admitted that humanism’s chain is perfect, link by 
link; only at the end it seems to be attached to nothing. Theism 
would attach the chain of God. Theism then is the logical fulfill- 
ment of humanism and makes up its lack. It gives it a meta- 
physics. 

Hartshorne’s theism, however, is really a theistic naturalism. 
He rejects supernaturalism as do the humanists, but he disagrees 
with the latter when they separate man from nature in such a way 
as to disparage the latter. He holds to a pan-psychism, that is, 
all matter is besouled. There is in nature a being supreme and 
maximal—‘‘supreme in temporal endurance and in power to em- 
brace within itself the content and value of other beings. This 
supreme natural being is nature herself, taken not distributively, 
but as an integrated individual.”** But as Professor Leighton 
indicates, pan-psychism logically becomes one of three things: (1) 
materialism, with matter alone real, or (2) Berkeleyean idealism, 
with mind alone real, or (3) agnostic monism, with neither mind 
nor matter real but each of the two an aspect only of an unknown 
third.” 

The theism which humanism demands for its fulfillment is, 
obviously, the theism of the Jewish and Christian revelation, but 
it is also the theism of natural religion. Natural religion includes 


27 Garvie, The Christian Belief in God, p. 362. 
28 Hartshorne, Beyond Humanism, p. 57. 
29 Leighton, Man and the Cosmos, pp. 360-365. 
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a study of comparative religion, the philosophy of religion and the 
psychology of religion. 

Comparative religion does not discredit any of the claims of 
revealed religion. On the contrary it provides additional support- 
ing evidence of the universality of religion, vindicating Plutarch 
who said, “You may find communities without walls; without 
letters; without kings; without money; with no need of coinage; 
without acquaintance with theatres or gymnasia; but a community 
without holy rite, without God, that uses not prayer ; without sacri- 
fice to win good or to avert evil—no man ever saw or will see.”’ 
It emphasizes the power of religion for good or evil. It makes 
clear that religion is autonomous. As Baron von Hugel expresses 
it, “Religion, in proportion as it gains a fuller consciousness of its 
own specific character, retains indeed relations with ethics and 
politics, science, philosophy, and art, and even increases or refines 
such relations, yet in and through all such relations, it increasingly 
differentiates itself from all those other modes and ranges of life 
and apprehension.” And a study of the religions of the world 
now and in the past shows that religion always implies dependence 
on some power or powers outside humanity. The individual feels 
his dependence, his helplessness, and his need of power from some 
Other. 

The philosophy of religion, too, points to a theism. In its 
attempt to solve the problem of nature it is driven to a world- 
ground; as it seeks to explain the mind of man it comes to an 
Infinite Mind; it can best account for morality in terms of a Being 
morally perfect and for beauty only by assuming an objective 
standard both real and perfect. 

Theism, rather than humanism, is justified by the psychology 
of religion. The latter insists that the human spirit enjoys fellow- 
ship with an infinite spirit. William James said, “I think it may 
be asserted that there are religious experiences of a specific nature, 
not deducible by analogy or psychological reasoning from our other 
roots of experience, which point with reasonable probability to the 


30 Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, Essays and Addresses, p. 22. 
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continuity of our consciousness with a wider spiritual environment 
from which the ordinary prudential man is shut off. The believer 
finds that the tenderer parts of his personal life are continuous 
with a source of the same quality which is operative in the universe 
outside of him. In a word, the believer is continuous in his own 
consciousness at any rate with a wider self from which saving 
experience flows in. Those who have such experiences distinctly 
enough and often enough to live in the light of them, remain quite 
unmoved by criticism, from whatever quarter it may come, be it 
academic and scientific, or be it merely the voice of logical common 
sense. They have had their vision and they know—that is enough 
—that we inhabit an invisible spiritual environment from which 
help comes, our whole being mysteriously one with a larger soul 
whose instrument we are.”* The very heart of religion is union 
or communion of spirit with Spirit. The believer immediately 
experiences God. As Leighton says, “Such a claim cannot be 
disallowed by pointing to persons who have no such experiences or 
convictions; any more than we can refuse the validity of aesthetic ~ 
experience by pointing out that for many people there is no beauty 
or joy in poetry, music, or painting, or even in a sunset or a snow- 
capped mountain range.’ 

Humanism, attempting a deification of man by man, cannot 
meet human needs. These are met through theism, for God is 
the necessary dynamic for the highest moral endeavor. It is He 
who makes possible the fullest freedom; without Him man cannot 
come into possession of libertas major. 


CONCLUSION 


The eighteenth article of the Augsburg Confession rightly 
holds that man is free. Freedom is of his very nature. It is a 
certain item of experience. But it is also true that man’s freedom 
is limited as the Confession declares. Freedom is not easy. As 
Berdyaev says, “It is austere and difficult. The free life is the 
most complex while the easy life is that which is subject to restraint 


31 James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 485-486. 
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and necessity. Freedom entails suffering and tragedy.” The 
freedom which is libertas minor is sometimes irrational and may 
lead to evil rather than to good. It is not of itself in possession 
of the inner light of truth. The Confession correctly insists that 
the grace of God makes possible the largest measure of freedom, 
the freedom sufficiently illuminated to choose the highest. The 
libertas major is not the achievement of man; it is the free gift 


of God. 


33 Berdyaev, Freedom and the Spirit, p. 148. 


THE IDEA OF REVELATION’ 


CHARLES M. JACOBS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I. The Christian tradition has its logical foundation in the 
idea of revelation. 


Observe that I say its logical foundation. The actual founda- 
tion is a set of reported facts and a collection of utterances about 
God and man. These facts and utterances are contained in the 
collection of writings that is known as Holy Scripture. In the 
Christian tradition they are regarded as revealed truth, 1. e. as 
truth that is not the discovery of the human mind, but has been 
communicated from God to men. 

In one form or another, this conviction is found in all the 
stages of the Christian tradition as one of its universal elements. 
The message that is handed down (tradita) from one generation 
to the next is but God’s truth. It is man’s truth only because man 
has received it from God. Christianity therefore grows out of 
God’s revelation given to men, and that type of Christianity is 
the purest which embodies this revelation most completely. When 
the tradition is challenged, on the ground that it is irrational or, 
for that matter, on any other ground, those who hold the tradition 
support it by appealing to the revelation. When the question is 
raised, “Is God really good?” “Ts there a life beyond the grave?” 
“Is there a forgiveness of sin?’”—the reply is, “God has revealed 
all these things, and we receive them as true.” 

Every systematic treatment of Christian belief, then, rests 
upon some kind of an idea of revelation. It contains the notion 
of some ultimate authority which can and must be used both as a 
source of knowledge and a criterion of truth. 


II. The idea of revelation is found, not only in Christianity, 
but im virtually all the religions of the world. 


1 From a manuscript found among the papers of the deceased author, an appreciation 
of whose life and work follows. 
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This fact may be regarded as one of the firm results of the 
modern study of comparative religion. When one looks at the 
most recent religious creations, one finds it there. The Greek had 
no more faith in the Delphic oracle or the Roman in the Cumaean 
sibyl than the Christian Scientist has in Mrs. Eddy. Science and 
Health, the Book of Mormon, Swedenborg’s Arcana Coelestia are 
all professedly books of revelation. They claim to be records of 
a truth that was hidden until it was made known to the authors. 
They set forth this truth as knowledge that would still be in- 
accessible to men unless it had come to them through these oracles. 
Thus it serves the purpose that revelation has always served. It 
is treated as a source of knowledge and a criterion of other pro- 
posed beliefs, including, in the cases mentioned, the entire Christian 
tradition. 

In the present-day living religions also this same idea is 
found. The Koran is an illustration of one variety of the idea, 
though this conception of it is clearly influenced by Hebrew-Chris- 
tian conceptions. In Buddhism and the religion of China we have 
sharply contrasted religious types, but both of them go back to 
utterances of the founder or of the sages who had received “illumi- 
nation” regarding the nature of reality and the obligations which 
it lays upon us. 

When we go back of these more developed religions to the 
so-called “primitive types,” we find the same idea. We discover 
the soothsayer, under various names. He is the man who is in 
communication with the deity, or deities, and makes known the 
divine will, or the divine truth, to other men. 

It seems, then, that the idea of revelation is one that religion 
cannot do without. If it does not exist at the beginning, it grows 
up inevitably in the course of development and finds a place in the 
tradition. The conclusion would thus seem to be that we must 
either accept an idea of revelation, or throw all religion overboard. 

On the other hand it might be argued that the very prevalence 
of the idea speaks against its truth. The question may be raised 
whether the idea does not belong to the dark ages of religion, 
whether it is not a survival of primitive superstition that has no 
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place in illuminated minds, whether the truth is not, allPDtr it} 
discovered, not revealed. 
It is these questions with which we shall have to deal. 


Ill. The idea of revelation has been clouded by the effort to 
distinguish too sharply between “natural knowledge” and “revealed 
truth,’ or between “natural” and “revealed” religion. 


This distinction was formulated by the mediaeval schoolmen 
in such a way as to exclude from the idea of revelation any truth 
which man can discover by his own unaided powers. Revealed 
truth is that which has been put into men’s minds by some super- 
natural, or miraculous, act or acts of God. All men possess the 
capacity to observe the facts of life, and to reflect upon them. 
Out of this reflection there arises a body of more or less valid and 
accurate knowledge. It extends into the religious sphere. It in- 
cludes the knowledge that God exists, that He has a law, and that 
He rewards and punishes those who keep and those who break it. 
All this is susceptible of proof. If it cannot be entirely demon- 
strated, it can at least be made to seem probable by a process of 
logical reasoning. 

Revealed truth begins where natural truth ends. Strictly 
speaking, it concerns only God and man in their relation to one 
another. It is contained in the Christian Scriptures and in the 
tradition of the Christian church. It has been miraculously con- 
veyed and is beyond all question. When it seems to conflict with 
natural truth, either the conflict is unreal or natural truth is insofar 
not truth at all. Human powers have their limits, God’s power 
has none. Human observation is faulty and human reasoning 
notoriously fallible, but God does not lie. 

This conception of the distinction between the two kinds of 
truth was carried over from mediaeval Catholicism into Protestant- 
ism with only this important difference—the Protestants denied 
that the church is the possessor of a continuing revelation. The 
more conservative Protestant groups followed Luther (and Calvin) 
in holding that revealed truth is contained only in the Scriptures; 
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the more radical groups (e. g., the Anabaptists) held that there 
is such a thing as “private” (i.e. personal and individual) revela- 
tion. 

It remained for the Deists in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to make a new use of the distinction. They did it by 
denying the truth of everything in the Christian tradition that was 
not “according to reason.” Thus they reduced Christianity to 
the “natural religion” of the mediaeval schoolmen. The apologetes 
replied with the statement that things that were not “according to 
reason” were not therefore “contrary to reason,” but might be 
simply “above reason.” This was their defense of “revealed 
religion.” 

The fallacy of this line of defense is the same fallacy that 
we find in the way of thought followed by those who attack the 
idea of revelation. It lies in the primary assumption which both 
sides make. It is assumed that any event which can be explained 
by natural law and any conviction that can be shown to follow 
the laws of psychology belongs to the natural order of things, while 
any event or any conviction which seems to contravene those laws 
belongs to the sphere of revelation. With such an assumption, 
agreement, or even argument, becomes impossible. The one side 
believes what the other side denies, and that is all there is to it. 
Faith becomes blind acceptance, unbelief blind denial; and one 
takes one’s choice between them. Js this kind of choice necessary? 


IV. The terms “natural” and “revealed” are not mutually 
exclusive, but represent two aspects rather than two kinds of truth. 


It should be clearly understood that the term “revelation” is 
a term that belongs to religion and to religion only. It has to do 
with the relation that exists—or ought to exist or may exist— 
between man and God, and with nothing else. The term 
“revealed” describes the process by which the religious man believes 
his convictions about God have come to him, and it describes the 
whole process, not a part of it. Thus it does not exclude from its 
sphere any truth at all about anything at all, On the contrary, it 
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includes all the truth there is insofar as that truth bears on the 
relation between man and God. 

The term “natural,” on the other hand, is one with which 
religion is not particularly concerned. It is applied to truth, con- 
sidered without regard to its bearing on the relation between man 
and God. 

The process, therefore, by which we arrive at our religious 
beliefs may be described either in terms of a quest which has in 
part succeeded, or in terms of a revelation that has in part been 
made. Man’s successful quest and God’s revelation are two names 
for the same thing. The difference between them is simply that 
the former is the irreligious or unreligious name and the latter the 
religious name. The former describes the process from the point 
of view of the man who has no deep personal interest in the rela- 
tion of man to God; the latter describes it from the point of view 
of the man whose chief interest in life is that relationship. 

This distinction may be made clearer by an illustration or two. 

Let us take such a book as Professor Whitehead’s Process and 
Reality. It is a highly technical and greatly conceived effort to 
interpret the universe and all that we know about it from our 
study of the physical sciences. It is not a summary of our 
knowledge, but a system of generalizations intended to interpret 
all our knowledge in a unified way. By the most severe process 
of reasoning, Mr. Whitehead arrives at last at an idea of God. He 
finds such an idea necessary to give unity to his system. On the 
other hand, the conclusions that he reaches are not religious. Be- 
tween the God of whom (or of which) he thinks and ourselves 
there is no vital and intimate relationship and none seems to be 
possible. The whole thing would seem to fall into the category 
which the older theology called “natural truth,” insofar, of course, 
as it can be called truth at all. Nevertheless, it is quite conceivable 
that this truth, which we have called “natural,”’ may acquire a con- 
siderable amount of religious value, if and when it comes to be 
the possession of one who is himself a deeply religious personality. 

This one illustration may stand for many. It has a parallel in 
the way that Christian thinking has all along been influenced by phi- 
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losophy. The philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, of 
Kant and Hegel have given religious thought something more 
than a medium of expression. They have actually enriched it by 
throwing light into many of the darker corners of religious think- 
ing, and so have served as an actual “revelation” of truth. This 
has been the case, however, only when they have combined with 
certainties that have originated elsewhere. 

As an illustration of another kind we may take some of the 
writings of Rufus Jones. To him God is not merely a Being whose 
existence has to be assumed in order to account for our experience. 
He is rather a Person, infinitely good and great, who is living 
behind all phenomena, of mind as well as of matter, and seeking 
constantly to “break through” into our consciousness. Every such 
“breaking through” is a revelation and every such revelation helps 
to set the whole world in its true light, which is the religious light. 
It helps us to see gravitation and evolution and thermo-dynamics as 
no more than the outer shell in which spiritual values are enveloped. 

Mr. Lloyd C. Douglas, in Magnificent Obsession, imagines a 
conversation between a brilliant young physician and a “liberal” 
clergyman. The clergyman has referred to God as “an hypothesis.” 

“Ts that all?” asks the doctor. 

“But you cannot prove him,” replies the clergyman. 

“T can,” says the doctor. 

He had experienced accessions of power in his own life which ~ 
he could account for only as the consequence of contact with what 
he calls ‘the Superior Personality.” That is revelation. 

Now, the point that I am trying to make in this whole discus- 
sion is simply this. Our knowledge of truth may be regarded 
always from one of two points of view. It may appear as the result 
of insights that we gain as the result of our own hard thinking and 
research. Or it may appear as a communication of truth coming 
through to us out of the unknown. The former is the unreligious 
view, the latter the religious. All that we know of God and man in 
their relation appears to the religious man in the form of revela- 
tion; to the irreligious man in the form of naturally acquired 
knowledge. 
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V. When the term revelation is understood in this broad 
sense, it becomes possible to think of truth contained im the non- 
Christian religions as a genuine revelation of God. 


The question of the relation of Christianity to other religions 
is one of the most discussed questions of the present day. It forms 
the central theme of most of the literature which deals with phi- 
losophy of religion or history of religion. 

It is impossible to hold that the relation is simply one of con- 
trast. We cannot say that Christianity is the true religion and 
that all others are false. 

To be sure, a Christian must believe that his is the true re- 
ligion. His Christian belief compels him to be critical of all other 
religions and gives him a standard of criticism. On the other hand, 
he cannot study other religions without recognizing in them ele- 
ments of truth. Even in the most primitive religions he will find 
ideas that correspond to some of those which he himself holds. 
(Cf. Mana, in Soderblom’s construction.) Thus he cannot dis- 
miss them all as simply false. 

To do so is to depart from the historic line of Christian teach- 
ing. Jesus and Paul teach us to take a very different view of 
Judaism. It is not anti-christian but ante-christian, anticipatory 
of the true religion. What, then, shall we do with Mohammedan- 
ism, which borrows so heavily from the Old Testament and even 
somewhat from the New Testament? We cannot simply call it 
false, though it is consciously and bitterly hostile to Christianity. 
We must rather think of it as a degenerate type of Judaism. 

Paul insisted that “the gods of the heathen” were either 
“nothing” (i. e., non-existent) or else demonic powers, bent on 
man’s hurt. Nevertheless, he recognized that those who worshiped 
these heathen gods had some knowledge of religious truth. This 
did not prevent him from passing scathing condemnation on their 
religions and asserting that there was salvation only in Christ. 

The mediaeval doctors granted that same recognition and ex- 
plained it by the distinction between natural and revealed religion. 
The ancient church had a truer view of it. Justin Martyr’s con- 
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ception of the “spermatic Word” that has dwelt in all men who 
have thought rightly or spoken rightly about God is a doctrine of 
revelation. 

The distinction, then, between Christianity and other religions 
is one of degrees of revelation—between the partial and the com- 
plete. Even in the so-called primitive religions we find ideas into 
which we can enter with sympathetic understanding. We can 
identify them as crude and rudimentary beginnings of ways of 
thought which we ourselves follow. And in much the same way 
we can speak of a genuine revelation of God in nature. 


VI. The revelation with which we are concerned has to do 
with the relation of God to men. Its content must therefore be 
the will of God toward men and for men. 


Behind the idea of revelation lies an idea of God. Apart 
from the idea of God, the very word revelation is meaningless. 
For revelation implies knowledge. We are sure that there is a 
God and that certain things are true of Him; revelation is the 
name given to the method by which we became sure. 

But the value of knowledge depends entirely on the relation- 
ships which it establishes or at least makes possible. Our knowl- 
edge of God, then, is valueless unless it helps us to a right relation 
with Him. 

This is true of all knowledge. It is valueless until we are 
related to its object. The truth about ocean-currents has no value 
for us except insofar as it affects our lives. It happens that it does 
affect the lives of all of us very intimately. If the Gulf Stream 
were to turn West, instead of East, the whole economic life of the 
world would be upset. England would become as Labrador, and 
Labrador as England. 

Now, the right relation of men to God is altogether of God’s 
making. That fact is implicit in the very idea of God. If we could 
decide for ourselves what the right relation is, then our God would 
at once become unworthy of the name. We would be limiting 
Him by our own desires. 
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It follows, therefore, that the thing about God which it is 
most necessary for us to know is His will for us and toward us. 
But His will for us and toward us must depend on what He is. A 
knowledge of His will is at the same time a knowledge of Himself. 
This is the content that revelation must possess if it is to have value 
for us. 


VII. The knowledge of God that we possess 1s not a new 
and fresh revelation of Him to ourselves, but has been built up 
by along process of revelation that has extended over unnumbered 
centuries. 


This fact is of the utmost importance for the idea of revela- 
tion. We have a spiritual inheritance that is just as genuine as 
our intellectual inheritance. Like it, this spiritual inheritance has 
been created by accumulation of experience. The experience of 
individuals becomes the experience of the race. None of us starts 
fresh, but has gathered from childhood the knowledge possessed 
by the preceding generation. We put this knowledge to the test 
of life, and so make it our own. Here and there some rare individ- 
ual is privileged to add something to it which will be passed down 
to another generation. 

The question, “What is God’s will toward us and for us?” 
is not a new question. It is, on the contrary, one of the oldest of 
all man’s questions. It has been asked ever since the time when 
men began to reflect at all. To be sure, we do ask, each for him- 
self, “What is God’s will toward and for me?” and that is a ques- 
tion that each of us has to have answered for him and for him 
alone. But, however we may answer it, the answer is based pri- 
marily on what we have been taught, i.e., on the answers that 
others have found to the broader question, ‘“What is God’s will?” 

The results of revelation, therefore, tend always toward the 
production of a tradition of knowledge about God. This tradition 
is handed down from each generation to the one that follows. Thus 
the word “revelation” comes to have two meanings. It is applied 
to the process by which the knowledge has come, and also to the 
knowledge which the process has produced. When we call the 
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knowledge “revelation” we are declaring our belief that it is true 
and also our belief that 7t has come from God. Thus the use of 
the term expresses a judgment of value. It is a declaration of the 
value that we attach to the truth that we have received, as the re- 
sult of the insights that our predecessors had into the nature and 
the will of God. The newness of revelation in each generation is 
normally confined to the recognition of the received truth as God’s 
revelation. 


VIII. The Christian revelation is handed down in a tradi- 
tion that had its beginning at a time so early that we cannot give 
it any date at all, because it 1s earlier than any recorded history. 
It has continued in a line that we can trace quite definitely from 
the time of Moses. It can be studied intelligently only in the set- 
ting of its history. 

There is a tradition of truth about God’s will toward men 
and for men that Christians have received from the first as a genu- 
ine and authentic revelation from God Himself. This tradition 
has its center in Jesus Christ. Christians agree in holding Him 
to be the supreme revealer of the nature and will of God. So per- 
fectly does He reveal God’s will and nature, that we think of Him 
as more than the revealer. We believe that He is Himself God’s 
revelation. 

But Jesus is a character in human history. Not only is He 
a maker of history for the time that has elapsed since His appear- 
ance, but He is also one who inherited an older tradition of truth. 
However we may emphasize the uniqueness of His life and teach- 
ing, we cannot understand either apart from His human, Jewish 
heritage. He has Himself expressed that fact in His saying, 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law and the prophets; 
I am come, not to destroy, but to fulfill.” The Christian tradition 
has received through Jesus the tradition of the Hebrew people. To 
describe it accurately, we have to call it the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. 

This tradition can be traced with entire clearness back to 
Moses. From his time on down to Jesus, it is embodied in written 
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documents that have come down to us. These documents bear the 
marks of editorial revision at many points. The present form of 
many of them is almost certainly not their original form. There 
are literary problems connected with them that will never be en- 
tirely solved. These problems are, however, of academic interest 
chiefly. The documents present to us a tradition about God and 
His will that is unified and definite, in spite of variations. Fur- 
thermore, when viewed from a Christian standpoint, it is seen as 
a developing tradition, with lower and higher stages. 

Back of these documents, in point of time, there is a tradition 
that is older than any of them. It has been taken up into the 
Pentateuch and the books of Joshua and Judges. Whether the 
authors had all of it before them in written form or not, we cannot 
tell with certainty, though we do know that some of it was in 
written form. Even the English text of Genesis reveals two lit- 
erary sources, and students of the Hebrew text are generally 
agreed that there are three. But behind the oldest written sources 
there is certainly an oral tradition of the kind that we find among all 
the peoples of the world who have not yet learned writing. Thus 
the tradition itself fixes its own beginning in the creation of man. 
The first man knew the will of God for him, not all of it, but part 
of it. And that knowledge is described as coming by God’s act—in 
other words, as revelation. By the use of that term, we say two 
things: (a) it is true, and (b) it has come from God. 

To form a true conception of the content of this tradition, we 
have to see it in its historical context. This is not always easy 
because our knowledge of that context has to be gained so largely 
from the tradition which it enshrines. It is becoming easier through 
the modern research that is opening up a larger and larger area of 
knowledge about the ancient world and its ways of thought, and 
also about the thought world of the “primitive,” or undeveloped, 
peoples. This helps us because it enables us to see the differences 
between the Hebrew ways of thinking about God and other ways 
contemporary with them. 

Much has been made, as these historical discoveries have pro- 
ceeded, of the resemblances between the Hebrew tradition and the 
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traditions of other peoples, especially the three great families of 
the Near East—the Babylonian, the Egyptian, and the Persian. 
Much has also been made of the relics of primitive religion which 
the Old Testament contains. The emphasis ought really to lie 
elsewhere. We ought to expect the resemblances. When we re- 
member that Abraham came from “Ur of the Chaldees,” we ought 
to expect to find Chaldean elements in Judaism; when we remem- 
ber the contacts of the Jewish people with Persia and Egypt, we 
ought to expect to find resemblances to the thinking of the Egyp- 
tians and the Persians; when we recall that the Hebrews were a 
nomadic people before their settlement in Canaan, we ought to 
look for evidences of ideas held in common with other peoples on 
the same cultural level. 

But the most impressive fact about this whole new fund of 
knowledge is that the Hebrew tradition remains unique. There 
are many creation-stories, but in majesty of conception and in 
sweep of poetic power, there is none that compares with that of 
Genesis. Read the Hebrew and the Babylonian stories of the 
Flood, read the Code of Hammurabi and the laws of Moses, recall 
the long, hard fight of Elijah and his successors against the Baalim. 
It is not the resemblances that need explanation. It is the differ- 
ences. If the Hebrew tradition does contain relics of earlier and 
less pure ideas about God and man, they are outweighed a thou- 
sandfold by the higher and more pure conceptions. 

If you ask how we distinguish between lower and higher, less 
pure and more pure, the answer is: We test them by the standard 
given us in Christ. 


CHARLES MICHAEL JACOBS: 
TEACHER, SCHOLAR, THEOLOGIAN 


H. OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


R. CHARLES M. JACOBS, the president of the Philadelphia Seminary 
D and professor in charge of its Graduate School, was taken from us 
March 30, 1938. His place has not been filled and in a larger sense cannot 
be filled. Yet we will not dwell on our loss, though the sense of that loss 
may still be keenly felt by us deep down in our hearts. Rather will we re- 
member him with profound gratitude to the God who had given him to us 
and to the church at large. What he has meant to us, his colleagues, his 
students and former students, his brethren in the ministry, the host of his 
friends everywhere, not to mention the members of his own family, must for 
the better part remain unspoken: it belongs to that realm of human life where 
words fail to penetrate through the veil that lies over the tenderest and most 
sacred relations of man to his fellow man and of man to his God. All that 
can be said of these relations is that everyone who knew Dr. Jacobs has been 
enriched in his own life by coming in contact with his vital personality, his 
exceptional mind, and his inspiring teaching. For this we shall be ever grate- 
ful, though it cannot be fully expressed in words. 

All the more will we give thanks to God for those outstanding services 
that Dr. Jacobs was permitted to render the whole church—services for which 
his name became known to American Christianity far and wide throughout 
the land and to world Lutheranism everywhere. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that Dr. Jacobs was primarily a servant of the church that he 
loved and into which he had been baptized. The church was his first and his 
last concern in all that he did and said and wrote. Unquestionably it would 
have greatly pleased him could he have known that only recently the Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools and Seminaries in the United States and Canada, 
after a thorough investigation of its physical equipment, its teaching force, 
and its academic standards, has placed the Philadelphia Seminary, together 
with two other Lutheran seminaries, on the new list of accredited schools of 
theology. Such a recognition was in no small measure the fruit of Dr. Jacobs’ 
own incessant labors, extending over many years, in the interest of theological 
education. But if this recognition had in any way involved a change or an 
abandonment of those doctrinal and confessional principles for which our 
Lutheran Church stands and will stand, then it is safe to say that he would 
not have been interested in it. In serving the Seminary and the wider cause 
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of theological education Dr. Jacobs was always serving his church as teacher, 
as scholar, as theologian. When we distinguish between the teacher, the 
scholar, and the theologian, we are fully aware that such a distinction is one 
in logic only, not one in life, for the teacher was always also the scholar and 
the theologian. 


- 


Dr. Jacobs was pre-eminently a teacher of the church. Teaching was his 
calling, his life-work, his profession. And he possessed all the qualifications, 
technical and personal, that go into the making of a really great teacher. 

He had, first of all, a teacher’s natural gift for his task. This gift-may 
have been inherited, at least in part, handed down to him from a line of 
ancestors: his own distinguished father, a professor in this Seminary, still 
unforgotten; his grandfather, a teacher in Gettysburg College; one of his 
uncles on his mother’s side, a prominent educator in the State of New York. 
But, wherever this gift may have come from, it was inherent in him. And 
it was carefully nurtured and developed under the tutelage of some of the 
best teachers at home and abroad. It was cultivated by himself and it was 
brought to a high degree of efficiency during many years of teaching experi- 
ence in the Chestnut Hill Academy, Muhlenberg College, and the Philadel- 
phia Seminary. 

In the next place, Dr. Jacobs had a teacher’s knowledge of his own sub- 
ject. He always knew what he was talking about. He had assembled the 
facts before he presented them. And he had an orderly mind so that he 
could organize his material and present it to his students in an orderly fashion 
and in simple, convincing language. His hearers could never be in doubt 
about the meaning of his words when he wanted to convey his own thoughts 
to their minds. He had the rare gift of making even profound truth plain 
to the average man. 

Dr. Jacobs also had a teacher’s wisdom. He unfolded to his students 
the unsearchable riches that are in Christ Jesus our Lord. But he imparted 
the full truth to them step by step as they were able to apprehend it. He 
knew that milk is for babes and solid food for those that are more advanced 
and mature. In listening to his lectures one was often reminded of the words 
of Jesus, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now” (John 16:12). And what he had to say he did not say in fifty words 
if it could be said in ten. When he had mapped out a course, he followed the 
straight line that led him and his students directly to the goal. He might 
stop on the road for a moment or two, but he did not wander off into the 
by-ways to pick some pretty flowers or chase after a rare bird. He had a 
finely balanced judgment, based upon strict mental self-discipline, a sense of 
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moderation and proportion which the ancients counted among the cardinal 
virtues and were used to call sophrosyne. 

Furthermore, Dr. Jacobs had a teacher’s understanding of his students. 
He was always conscious of the specific problems by, which a young man in 
the formative period of his life is confronted. He never forgot that he had 
been a young man himself. He could not forget it, for not only in his appear- 
ance, but in his whole make-up, in his heart and mind, in his outlook on life, 
on the world, on the church, he remained youthful and refreshingly human. 
“Young Dr. Jacobs” the people of this community used to say when they 
referred to him in their conversations with others. At first they did it to 
distinguish him from his father, but they persisted in saying it when he had 
himself long passed the half-century mark. 

Finally, Dr. Jacobs had a teacher’s joy in his own work. He knew what 
Augustine meant when he wrote, Gaudens quisque catechizet. In this joy of 
a teacher he found the highest reward of his labors. It was an echo of the 
words of our Lord to His disciples, “These things have I spoken unto you, 
that My joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be full” (John 
15:11), and also an echo of the words of St. Paul, “Not that we have do- 
minion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy, for by faith ye stand” 
(II Cor. 1:24). Without such joy of the teacher in his own work all our 
teaching would be nothing but drudgery and infinitely dull and boring to our 
students. 

Dr. Jacobs was pre-eminently a teacher also in his preaching, particu- 
larly the presentation of the Christian truth to the students in his weekly 
chapel addresses of which two small volumes have now appeared in print.? 
These addresses, as might be expected, are just a little academic in tone, but 
they are also deeply devotional, and they always made a profound impression 
upon all that heard them. They have a rare literary charm, and not the least 
of this literary charm lies in their utter simplicity and their chastity of lan- 
guage. At times they will rise to the height of real eloquence. But there 
is nothing forced or artificial in their eloquence. They do not seek to per- 
suade, but want to convince. They do not appeal to the emotions, but are 
addressed to the whole personality. They are a testimony of personal faith. 
But the personal note in them is rather restrained, it is more underneath the 
surface than on the surface, and only in rare moments does it come out so 
that one may feel in the words themselves the pulse-beat of warm personal 
religion. In such rare moments the hearers might hold their breath, they 
might have a momentary vision of the mount of transfiguration until the calm, 


familiar voice of the teacher who preferred to let the truth speak for itself 
would call them back to earth. 


1 Helps on the Road (Philadelphia: 1933), and The Faith of the Church: Addresses 
on the Apostles’ Creed (Philadelphia: 1938). 
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A teacher of his brethren was Dr. Jacobs also whenever he raised his voice, 
as he frequently did, at theological conferences or on the floor of church 
conventions. Many will remember occasions when after a protracted debate 
his clear analysis of the situation would bring order out of confusion and 
have a decisive influence upon the final disposition of an important issue. 


2 


However, not every successful teacher is at the same time also a scholar. 
Concerning the relation of the teacher to the scholar one might be tempted 
to reverse a well-known Biblical saying and make it to say that many are 
chosen and few are called. An accomplished, successful teacher may have 
assembled all the facts for his subject of instruction. He may have all the 
technical knowledge and all the personal qualifications for his job. Yet he 
may not be a scholar. Even titles and degrees, honorary or earned, are no 
safe criterion of real scholarship. Honorary degrees may be a just recogni- 
tion of work well done. Earned degrees may testify to the fact that those who 
possess them have finished the first stretch of the long course towards real 
scholarship. But in too many cases the desperate efforts made at the start 
seem to have so completely exhausted the creative powers of the mind that 
there is no continuation of the early efforts. 

A scholar must be, first of all, a student, and he must remain a student 
all his life. A theological student in his first year may entertain the happy 
thought that three years of study in a theological seminary will complete his 
theological education. A teacher who aims to become a scholar is not so 
fortunate in his thinking. He realizes that there are still immense fields for 
him to explore, no matter how far he may have advanced in his scholarship. 
He is everlastingly dissatisfied with his own work. He is constantly striving 
for perfection but he also knows that perfection is a goal never to be attained. 
Dr. Jacobs was a student of this type. I have in my possession the notes 
for one of his lecture-courses. They extend over a number of years. But 
not a single one of his outlines is exactly like the others. They were evidently 
completely recast for every new class of students. 


In the next place, a scholar must select his specific field of labor. To be 
sure, he must also have a knowledge of other fields. But he must certainly 
try to be a master of all the subjects that belong to his own field. In other 
words, he must become a specialist. Dr. Jacobs had received his theological 
training in the Philadelphia Seminary where his father for many years occu- 
pied the chair of systematic theology. But the elder Jacobs was essentially a 
historian. He was the exponent of the historical faith of Lutheranism as it 
had been formulated by the Lutheran theologians of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. The example of the father may have influenced the son 
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to choose church history, particularly the history of the Reformation, as his 
own specific field of labor, and he was fortunate enough to supplement his 
theological training in the Seminary by an intensive course of study abroad. 
Judged by the results of his studies, he must have made the most of his oppor- 
tunity. He became a pupil of the eminent church historian Albert Hauck at 
Leipzig. He was introduced into the exact methods of historical research by 
Theodor Brieger, also at Leipzig. He made the personal acquaintance of 
Theodor Zahn, the great New Testament scholar at Erlangen, of Friedrich 
Loofs, the author of many books and articles on the history of Christian 
doctrine, at Halle, and of many other men well known in the world of theo- 
logical scholarship. 

After his return to America Dr. Jacobs organized one of the largest and 
most influential churches in the city of Allentown. Yet his pastoral duties 
did not prevent him from keeping up his studies along scholarly lines. The 
revival of Luther research in Germany and other countries captivated his 
mind and his imagination. He was one of a group of young American schol- 
ars who translated the chief works of Luther into English.? With the enthu- 
siasm of youth he threw himself into these studies. Together with Preserved 
Smith he edited Luther’s correspondence,® and in the course of time he became 
one of the noted Luther scholars in America. In the study of Luther, the 
Lutheran Confessions, the history of the Reformation, and the history of 
Protestant thought since the Reformation Dr. Jacobs found the specific field 
of labor for his scholarly pursuits. 


No one will ever become a real scholar unless he has the mind of a 
scholar. It is not easy to describe the scholarly mind. A scholarly mind is 
more than a keen mind. It is an intuition that enables the mind to penetrate 
into the very heart of things. It is the mind of an investigator who can see 
problems where to others there are no problems at all, and who sets out to 
solve these problems as far as they can be solved, but who also has the cour- 
age to retrace his steps when he finds that the road which he has followed 
does not lead him to the goal he has set before him. A real scholar will always 
be ready to acknowledge mistakes that have been made either by others or by 
himself. But he will not be swerved out of his course either by the effusive 
praise of some or the carping criticism, often unkind and unjust, of others. 
A real scholar will have to deny himself. He will think of his work and not 
of his person. He will be ready to suffer for the truth, as he has seen it, 
without becoming bitter. 


2 Works of Martin Luther, with Introductions and Notes, 6 vols. (Philadelphia: 1915- 
1932). 

3 Luther's Correspondence and Other Contemporary Letters, 2 vols. (Philadelphia : 
1913-1918). 
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No one can deny that Dr. Jacobs had the mind of a real scholar. It 
constantly and in an ever increasing degree expressed itself in his lectures. 
But it has also found its expression in his numerous publications. He has 
published a number of books‘ and a large number of articles. Most of them 
were written with the view of serving the cause of theological education or 
the church at large. But all of them give evidence of his sound and thorough 
scholarship. When he was offered the presidency of the Seminary, after the 
burden had proved too heavy for his father, his only fear was that his scholar- 
ship might suffer because of the numerous practical duties imposed upon him 
in connection with the administration of the Seminary. If his scholarship 
actually did suffer (which after all is a question), both the Seminary and the 
church have gained by it. My own personal belief is that the greatest service 
which Dr. Jacobs rendered the church, was not in the realm of pure scholar- 
ship, but rather in the sphere of theological leadership. 


3. 


There are many teachers and few scholars. But there are even fewer 
theologians who can take the reins of theological leadership in a time when 
such leadership is of the utmost importance to the whole church. 

What constitutes a theologian? Teaching ability and scholarship are 
certainly important things for the making of a theologian. But they are not 
enough. The basic requirement of a Christian theologian is a living faith. 
Pectus facit theologum, our Lutheran fathers used to say, that is, it is the 
heart that makes the theologian. We cannot be satisfied with anything less 
in our own days. A theologian is first of all a Christian, a believing Christian, 
one of those who call upon the name of the Lord Jesus Christ in every place, 
a living member of the church which is the body of Christ. 

A living faith will always express itself in a confession of faith. “Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” says the Lord Jesus 
(Matt. 12:34), and St. Paul writes, “With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation” (Rom. 
10:10). In like manner all Christians are admonished to “be ready always 
to give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in 
you” (I Peter 3:15). Teaching ability, scholarship, a living faith, and a 
confession of this faith—all these things enter into the making of a theologian. 


For a Lutheran theologian it goes without saying that his faith will be 
the faith of the Lutheran Church and that his confession of faith will be in 


4 In addition to those mentioned above, The Way: a Little Book of Christian Truth 
(Philadelphia: 1922) ; The Story of the Church: an Outline of its History from the End 
of the First to the End of the Nineteenth Century (Philadelphia: 1925), and Outline of 
Christian Doctrine, translated from the German of Werner Elert (Philadelphia: 1927). 
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harmony with the Confessions and the confessional standards of the church 
body to which he belongs. It is not of great importance in which of the tra- 
ditional departments of theological science a Lutheran theologian is teaching. 
For in whatever department he finds his specific field of labor, he will always 
teach theology, and the theology which he teaches will always be a theology 
of the Lutheran faith and the Lutheran Confessions. If he is teaching in 
the department of church history, he will teach the history of the church not 
as a mere branch of universal history, but as a theological discipline. If he is 
teaching in the department of New Testament, he will treat the books of the 
New Testament not as mere literature or as historical documents alone, but 
as the source of all truly Christian doctrine and as the norm and standard for 
faith and life. And so in a Lutheran theological seminary the spirit of Lu- 
theran faith and doctrine will permeate the teaching not in one department 
only, but in all departments. 

There was no one in the United Lutheran Church who had a wider 
knowledge of the entire Lutheran Church and its history, no one who had a 
firmer, more comprehensive grasp of its doctrinal and theological develop- 
ment, no one who had a deeper understanding of the issues that had kept 
Lutherans confessing the same faith apart from each other in the past, than 
Dr. Jacobs. And it was not long before the church realized it and began to 
look up to him as its foremost theological leader. His word was an undisputed 
authority on all matters that were related to the cause of theological educa- 
tion. But his counsel and advice were sought by the leaders of the church 
whenever a question arose that involved a doctrinal issue or the relation of 
the United Lutheran Church to other church bodies and to world Luther- 
anism. Especially since the close of the War, Dr. Jacobs gradually stepped 
into the same position that his distinguished father had held for so many 
years. 

Dr. Jacobs was a Lutheran theologian. But he did not advocate a 
theology of repristination. He was convinced that a living faith must express 
itself in a living theology and that a living theology cannot simply take over 
the formulations and definitions into which the theologians of the seventeenth 
century had cast the Lutheran faith and doctrine. He was an exponent of 
historic Lutheranism. But historic Lutheranism was to him not in all respects 
identical with traditional Lutheranism. He was an advocate of confessional’ 
Lutheranism. But confessional Lutheranism meant to him an interpretation 
of the Lutheran Confessions by which the faith of the Confessions could be 
applied to the religious and theological issues of the present time. He real- 
ized that the situation by which the church is confronted today is no longer 
the same that prevailed a generation ago. 


The return to sound Lutheran doctrine and practice on the basis of sev- 
enteenth century Lutheran theology had been the chief subject of discussion 
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among Lutherans in America a generation or more ago. Dr. Jacobs firmly 
upheld sound Lutheran doctrine and practice. But he believed that the larger 
question of Lutheran unity, which confronts the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, will be solved not by mutual recriminations, but only by the willingness 
of all to go back from traditional Lutheranism to essential Lutheranism. For 
him essential Lutheranism was the Gospel with Christ as its center. The 
Gospel of Christ or the Christ of the Gospel was the heart of his whole 
theology. In discussing our knowledge of God he once said, “Christ is our 
maximum.” These simple words are the key to his faith and his theology. 

The question of essential Lutheranism will always lead us to the central 
article of Lutheran faith and doctrine, the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesiae, 
the doctrine of justification by faith. . Essential Lutheranism is also the way 
that leads to ecumenical Lutheranism. Lutherans confessing the same faith 
must and will ultimately find themselves if they once understand that they 
are one in the most fundamental religious experience expressed in the four 
Latin words, Simul justus et peccator. In making clear to others the meaning 
and significance of these words Dr. Jacobs has made the largest contribution 
to the Lutheran Church in America. 

Why he should have been taken from us just at this time when his 
services were most needed is one of those deep mysteries of divine providence 
of which St. Paul speaks when he writes, “O the depth of the riches, both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are His judgments, 
and His ways past finding out! ... For of Him and through Him and to 
Him are all things, to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
WEY IS HISTORY? 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HE Kingdom of God and History is an Oxford Conference Book in 

which C. H. Dodd, Edwyn Bevan, Eugene W. Lyman, Paul Tillich, 
H. D. Wendland, and Christopher Dawson give their answers to such ques- 
tions as these: What is history and what is its meaning? What is the King- 
dom of God and how is history related to it? Is the Kingdom an ideal to 
be fully realized within history, an ideal social order to be established on 
earth at long last, or is it essentially a way out of history, a super-historical 
reality? And meanwhile what is the duty of the Christian with respect to 
historical action? The writers are drawn from America, England and Ger- 
many, from the Anglican, Catholic, Congregationalist, and Lutheran confes- 
sions, and their papers are the product of a wide international exchange of 
ideas which gives them “an ecumenical character which marks a new approach 
to the subjects with which they deal.” The result is one of the most impor- 
tant theological books of 1938. H.-G. Wood states the problems and indi- 
cates the approach of each of the others; Dawson sets forth the Catholic 
position. One may take a synoptic view of the papers by Dodd, Bevan, Til- 
lich, and Wendland and compare it with Lyman’s view. 

The fundamental question is this: History being what it is, how can one 
say that God is Lord of it? Wendland takes refuge in the deus absconditus, 
“the hidden God,” but he does not explain satisfactorily the ultimate reason 
why God hides Himself. Tillich speaks in terms of the “demonic,” which he 
defines as “that destructive, blind, chaotic element which is implied in all 
powerful creating movements and drives them toward final dissolution,” but 
he does not make clear why the “demonic” is thus “implied”—whether God 
willed it or could not help it. Bevan follows Nicolai Hartmann in distinguish- 
ing sharply the human from the sub-human which can have no history because 
it has no freedom. “Man alone, Hartmann says, in all the universe, has this 
power of free decision, ‘an infinitesimal drop of real purposive activity in a 
vast ocean of unpurposive causality.’” The will of God, says Bevan, is done 
perfectly in the processes of sub-human nature “so far as they are not inter- 
fered with by the wrong volitions of finite spiritual creatures.” The will of 


1 Chicago and New York: Willett, Clark & Co., 1938. xii, 217 pages. $2. 
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a finite creature may have the power, “by God’s allowance, of deflecting the 
subsequent course of things from what is good.” Thus arises “the Kingdom 
of Evil,” which is the cumulative effect of wrong human choices. But why 
could God not create a world in which human beings could be free persons 
without such disastrous consequences? The best that Bevan can say is that 
“God wills only the best possible.” (He does not tell us how Hartmann 
knows all the universe.) There is, of course, no present answer to this ulti- 
mate, why? Yet it is important to ask the question, lest the use of such 
terms as “deus absconditus” and “demonic” deceive us with specious pro- 
fundity and cause us to abandon the search before we have got to the bottom 
of things. 

Especially do we need to weigh the possible consequences of the growing 
use of the term “demonic.” In apology for its reintroduction by modern 
religious socialism, Tillich says that “the mythological or ontological sense 
of the demonic in which demons are a kind of beings” has been “sufficiently 
destroyed” to make its use possible. But that is not true. It is precisely in 
times of violent social upheaval like the present that the lava of age-old super- 
stitions erupts. Scholars may speak of the “demonic,” but the masses will 
think of demons and hexerei. Wendland, be it noted, speaks not only of the 
“demonic,” but of “demons,” although he admits that “a perception of the 
demonic character of self-assertion does not finally solve the problem of the 
extent to which human and historical actions are autonomous.’’ And when 
we are told that “even the demonic must serve God’s purposes,” we are 
driven to ask some prior questions. Why did God make a world in which 
“demonic” opposition to His will would develop? And if, for reasons un- 
known to us, he “permits” the “demons” or the “demonic” to continue, how 
is he not in the last analysis responsible for what they do? Thus the ultimate 
question is not answered, but rather obscured. 

Worse still are the practical consequences when it is said that the 
“demonic” forces are “quite independent of the moral will of the individual.” 
Sooner or later personal responsibility for adverse social conditions gives way 
to doing nothing, and that kind of religion certainly justifies the charge 
of being opium. It is hard enough as things stand to be scientific in the study 
of politics, economics, and sociology, and, while it may relieve one’s emotions 
to call capitalism, nationalism, and dictatorship “demonic” forces, the value 
of the label in preventing or curing injustice and tyranny approaches zero 
or worse. Even as an emotional outlet the word is too weak and colorless 
to describe the human wickedness involved. It is a fair question whether the 
“demons” would ever have thought of bombing babies, mobbing negroes with 
blow-torches, or rebuilding a civilization with gestapos and concentration 
camps. It takes men to do these things. And if we apply “demonic” ab- 
stractly to the baffling, superpersonal, cumulative aspect of human wicked- 
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ness, we should be warned by the pathetic impersonal excuse which Aaron 
gave to Moses: “and there came out this calf,” as if the architects of the 
idol had not spent a good deal of thought in designing it. 

Moreover, how do we know that although the “demonic” may be sub- 
dued in actual victories from time to time, it will never, in the course of 
history, be eliminated? That proposition skirts the thin ice of fatalism. As 
an assertion about the future it expresses not knowledge but belief even as 
does the hope and faith that the “demonic” will be extirpated. Either way, 
willy nilly, it is a matter of faith. The only question is, Shall it be faith and 
hope that look forward to a negative or to a positive outcome im history as 
well as beyond it? If we do not believe that God can or will eliminate the 
“demonic” from history, how can we have complete confidence that the next 
world will be free from it? Here we are digging at one of the principal roots 
of atheism and disbelief in personal immortality. 

How does the Kingdom of God come into this world, and how is it re- 
lated to history? “It came as the ‘wholly other’ which yet gives meaning to 
this world. . . . It was determined, not by the horizontal forces within time, 
but by the vertical impact of forces from the unseen” (Dodd). The Kingdom 
of God is not the work of man and does not emerge by a natural law of 
progress from the course of human history. It makes a violent irruption into 
history and confounds the work of man” (Dawson). “God’s Kingdom breaks 
into history (and in so doing itself becomes history) in the man Jesus of 
Nazareth, sent in the fullness of time as the mediator of God’s sovereignty” 
(Wendland). 

God is Lord of history, says Bevan, by virtue of His absolute control 
of physical nature (except where He permits human beings to interfere with 
it), and by the fact that history must end when He says so. God also guides 
history by influencing human wills. The passage of humanity is not to an 
ultimate goal on earth. It is “a passage across the line of earthly history, 
the earth being only a platform which each generation crosses obliquely from 
birth to its entrance, individual by individual, into the unseen world, the world 
always there beside the visible one.” There are, to be sure, earthly goods 
which may be taken as “installments of God’s ultimate purpose.” Such are 
beauty as discerned by artist or poet, peaceable order in society, sufficient food, 
clothing, and leisure, the family and the state. But these things are not in- 
cluded, says Bevan, in the Kingdom of God, which is “righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Tillich puts it more abstractly. He says that the meaning of history 
cannot be found in a final stage of historical development which is the ultimate 
fulfillment of all historical potentialities. Neither can it be found in an infinite 
approximation to a fulfillment which can never be reached, nor in a continuous 
change of historical growth and decay as found in nature, And the meaning 
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of history can not be found in a transcendent supra-nature unconnected 
with history. Man’s freedom makes progress in morality impossible, “be- 
cause morality is a matter of free decision and consequently not a matter 
of delivery and tradition.” Human history is ultimately to be interpreted 
in terms of “salvation,” which means “the fulfillment of what existence 
ought to be by overcoming the destructive, meaning-defying powers of exist- 
ence.” It is actualized in history “whenever a demonic power in social or 
individual existence is overcome by the divine power which has become visible 
in Christ,” and it is actualized beyond history in the ultimate unification and 
purification of meaning. Salvation is judgment passed upon world history. 
And yet history is not meaningless, for it is the fragmentary actualization 
of salvation. 

Wendland distinguishes between “sacred” history and ‘‘secular’” history. 
The former lies concealed in the latter under sin and death. There is noth- 
ing inherently sacred in secular history which is merely fulfilled, completed, 
and perfected by sacred history. The relation between the two is created 
by the proclamation of salvation and by faith. Sacred history can be found 
only in the church, which is the bearer of sacred history within world history. 
But sacred history and church history can never coincide, because the church 
is a community of sinful men. “Sacred history leads ever and again to the 
bearing of the cross.” The world may absorb elements of the Christian 
message and life—humanity, freedom, peace, justice, personality—but then 
it cuts them loose from their native soil in sacred history and regards the 
church as superfluous; or it may happen that “the more ‘Christian’ the world 
the more secular the church!” On the other hand the gnostic view of history 
is to be rejected which sees it as a progressive fall into sin and thinks that 
the world is the work of an evil deity opposed to the unknown and wholly 
transcendent God of redemption. Unacceptable also is the natural theology 
of history which is summed up in the confession, God is in history. God 
guides history, but this is to be understood eschatologically ; at present His 
sovereignty is hidden because the structure of the world is one of sin and 
death. But world history will have a real end, though neither in a Utopia 
nor in a timeless eternity which abides above the world. “This end of history 
is redemption from history in the sarx.” 

Now, if the Christian is to be saved from history rather than im it, if 
the temporal order is not capable of perfection, if there can be no moral 
progress, and if the earth is only a platform between this world and the next, 
what incentive is there for Christian action in history? Obviously, unless 
Christians bestir themselves they cannot expect to enjoy very large present 
“Snstallments of God’s ultimate purpose.” And, says Bevan, “unless the 
church shows the world that God loves it by interesting itself in men’s 
temporal goods, it will hardly persuade the world to believe in the greater 
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goods which God’s love offers.” Although it is the heavenly hope which is 
essential to Christianity, the millennial earthly kingdom is a possibility and 
it is right to strive for it. 

Tillich stresses the Kairos, the right time in each period of history which 
ends a period of “preparation” and begins one of “‘reception” of salvation. 
In the present crisis the church must strengthen her own life by a deep and 
thorough union with Christ, the center of history, whom she proclaims. She 
must represent the unity of the Kingdom of God in the face of the divisions 
caused by the “demonic” forces, capitalism, nationalism, and dictatorship. 
Practically, he says, this means the destruction of the capitalistic class contrast 
and of the antonomous supremacy of economics over life as a whole; it 
demands the removal of the dominating political sovereignty of the individual 
states; and it means the introduction of anti-dictatorial corrections into the 
structure of government. But all this does not mean a decision for any 
special political party. Tillich chides Protestantism because in it “the salva- 
tion of groups and institutions is neglected altogether,” and says that the 
post-Protestant period of Christianity “probably will deal predominantly 
with the ultimate meaning and salvation of groups and institutions.” 


To some extent, says Wendland, the church is to blame for the faith 
in false Utopias, because there are two elements of the Christian message 
“which it has almost ceased to proclaim: the universalism and the realism of 
the Gospel of God’s future sovereignty. . . . Instead of this it has surrendered 
(at least in continental Protestant theology) to a ‘spiritual’ piety and indi- 
vidualism.”” Despite the “demonic,” the world remains God’s, and so we as 
Christians “can dedicate ourselves to historical tasks in the home and family, 
in our profession and business, our nation and state.” The interim until the 
Lord’s coming is “a time of grace which God has granted us—for repentance, 
for growth in faith and love; but all this can take place only within the 
reality of our historical life and also as its sanctification.” It is a period 
of “full and active waiting.’ The Church must continue to have a forma- 
tive influence upon culture and society, not by drawing up great cultural and 
social programs, “but by herself really being a church, and by binding her 
members together in the spiritual organization of public worship and prayer 
to form a living community.” Christian criticism of the “demonic” forces 
must not be merely negative. The question is, “Can the church once more 
assure the leadership of mankind, and bind our ruined society into a coherent 
whole, since the church claims to know God’s commandment and to live in 
the coming Kingdom of God as a present fact.” 


These papers are thoroughly right on four fundamental points. The 
first is that man is altogether in the power of God and can of his own power 
do nothing to save himself. “Our creatural existence,” says Karl Heim, 
“means that we receive our being new from moment to moment through the 
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power-breath of God (ruach) which streams out continuously. If this con- 
nection with the power-stream were to cease for a moment we should sink 
back into nothingness.”? The plain facts of life and death should have made 
this axiomatic long ago; but in a day of national Messianism and stateolatry 
we need more than ever to recognize the hubris of the autocratic self-will 
striving for autonomy, and to keep repenting of it individually and collectively. 
The second point is that the church, if it is to be the bearer of sacred history 
and thus to serve as the conscience of secular history, must not become so 
entangled with specific programs and parties as to lose the power of self- 
criticism and consequently of spiritual growth. The third is the protest 
against the naively immoral view of those of the humanists who, having 
thrown overboard as a burden of useless cargo the belief in a future life, 
have imagined that the relative happiness of the final generations of mankind 
would be an adequate compensation for the sufferings and evils undergone 
by preceding generations, who, being dead, cannot participate. And the 
fourth point of needed protest is against a romantic idea of “progress” which 
comes from reading only every other page of history and passing too easily 
over the horrible surd which we call Sin—although that word is hardly sin- 
ful enough to describe the facts of human wickedness. 

It will be seen that the writers have done their best to guard against 
the paralyzing effects upon Christian action which an unbalanced next- 
worldliness is prone to deduce and justify from the general theory of the 
relation between the Kingdom of God and history which they have presented. 
At the same time there is a too ready refuge in paradoxical statements and 
there are certain defects of terminology at least, if not of point of view, that 
give aid and comfort to unchristian donothingism. Most obvious is the 
description of history as a “platform.” All too many Christians have 
neglected or refused the duty and cost of keeping in repair the piers and 
girders so as to make the “platform” safe for traffic. They have not 
strengthened the bridge for heavier tonnage. They have imagined that they 
can be happy looking down from the parapets of Heaven upon the eternal 
torment of the great majority of mankind, multitudes of whom have fallen 
through the rotten planks which they, the Christians, ought to have replaced 
and made safe for the souls of men. They have failed to see that since, 
according to the Johannine view, eternal life begins here and now, history 
is a matter of present life or death which the “end” of this world, however 
it may come and whatever it may mean, cannot affect. 

Of course, if the “platform” interpretation of history were adequate, 
and in all respects correct, one would have to make the most of it, let the 
practical consequences fall where they may. As a matter of fact, however, 


2 “The Battle Against Secularism,” in Credo Ecclesiam, published by The Sohm 
Foundation, Toledo, O., Vol. I, No. 2 (1935), p. 6. 
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the relation between the “sacred” and the “secular” is far too intimate to be 
described by this figure or by saying that secular history is “intertwined” or 
“shot through” with sacred history or “super-history.” Would it not be 
better to revise our cosmic geography, dropping the words “up” and “down,” 
and substituting the imagery of concentric spheres, so that, instead of saying 
that God is up in Heaven and man is down on earth, we should say that 
this world is within the God whose center is everywhere and whose radius 
is infinite? Then it would be easier to keep the concepts of transcendence 
and immanence balanced, and greater justice would be done to what presents 
itself in human experience as but two aspects of one existence, the “material” 
and the “spiritual.” What these writers have called the “sub-human”’ will 
then be seen to reveal much more about God, and history will not need to 
be denied to it. As long as we are on this earth there is no other way by 
which we can know and express to others that “righteousness and peace and 
joy” which is the Kingdom of God than in and through “material” things. 
Are not the very elements of the Christian Sacraments a concession to this 
primary fact? 

The relation of “revelation” to history has been much more intimate 
than we have been wont to suppose. When we inquire into the meaning and 
implications of “the fullness of time” we begin to realize how inadequate it 
is to say that the Kingdom of God “broke into history.” If all things receive 
their being new from moment to moment through the “power-breath of God,” 
was He not in this primary sense the Lord of history all along? And if 
so, why did he need to “break into” it? Certainly God is more than history, 
but that is very different from saying that He can guide it without being ‘‘in” 
it. True also is the observation that man has only gradually recognized and 
has not yet yielded to God’s sovereignty, but that does not mean that “the 
Hound of Heaven” was any less eager in pursuit of His wandering sheep at 
one time than at another. We need Lyman’s timely reminder that “one must 
not put a premium exclusively on discontinuities for the sake of a religious 
interpretation of history, any more than one can accept continuity as a dogma. 
Both continuity and discontinuity are in themselves neutral from the religious 
point of view.” 

Lyman’s view of history and the Kingdom of God can be summarized 
briefly as follows: The Christian view of history is the covenant relationship 
—the New Covenant—which implies responsibility to the moral will of God. 
The eternal justice, eternal faithfulness and mercy, the holiness and the re- 
deeming love of God are God-revealed eternal values which are always 
relevant to history and establish the content of sin and salvation. Historical 
elements have positive meaning from the standpoint of eternal values and 
are not illusory appearances or shadowy and confused expressions of eternal 
essences which are more real than the events themselves. The prophet is 
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both oracle and revealer of the will of God by historical action, and he 
thereby inspires a spiritually dynamic community. 

The goal of history, says Lyman, is the Kingdom of God. That King- 
dom is transcendent—immanent, both present and future, both personal and 
social. The only limit that can be placed to its realization in history is that 
it cannot be completely realized in history and hence implies an eternal life 
which is beyond the bounds of this earthly existence. Neither the apocalyptic 
hope, which is wholly supernatural, nor the purely mystical conception of the 
Kingdom as a wholly present experience of the life eternal “is true to the 
faith of a revelation of God in history.” The social aspect of the Kingdom 
means the gathering of men into a community whose bond is love. “This 
is an elect community, whose election, however, is not to privilege, but to 
service.” (It would have been better to say—to privilege through service, 
the privilege inspiring and rewarding the service, and the service making 
possible the enjoyment of the privilege.) This serving community functions 
prophetically in the world: it is the conscience of the historical process. 

Thus the Christian view overcomes the dilemma between complete rela- 
tivism and complete pessimism into which the evolutionary optimistic view 
issues. But the idea of development is important for the Christian view also. 
There are not two histories—one natural, the other supernatural. ‘There 
is the complex of human events, interacting with the complex of physical 
events, both being conditioned upon a metaphysical ground. Any valid 
developmental view of a section of human events has significance for our 
understanding of God’s action within and upon those events.” The view 
of man presented by biological evolution is relevant to the Christian view 
of man. It recognizes a progress in the past to which the Christian faith 
itself is indebted, and it includes the hope of progress in the future, because 
it rests on the faith that men may become instruments of God in the positive 
and cumulative realization of spiritual value in history. In the present crisis 
“we are bound to think in terms of longer time-spans than the optimism of 
both secular and Christian liberalism envisaged in the opening decades of the 
century.” “One aspect of the Christian view of history which should be 
especially stressed today is the aspect in which an elect community is seen 
to be an essential instrument of the will of the living God.” 

Why is history? The most satisfying answer would seem to lie along 
the lines suggested by Lyman. As a segment of eternal life history is more 
than a “platform.” The Kingdom of God is neither the “wholly other,” nor 
is it intended to be “hidden.” Progress in morals is not impossible, for the 
business of the elect community is to keep raising the standard and make it 
harder and harder to do wrong—human volitions are more largely conditioned 
by society than Tillich allows. And if it be objected that the approach via 
the Divine Immanence is in danger of blunting the edge of our awareness 
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of the problem of sin and evil, the reply is obvious: neither has the approach 
via the “totally other” in conflict with the “demonic” solved it, but only pushed 
it one stage farther back where we are equally in danger of forgetting it. 
One thing is certain: the theoretical solution of the problem of sin and evil 
waits upon our practical success in getting rid of it, and the validity of any 
interpretation of the relation of the Kingdom of God to history must sooner 
or later be tested by its contribution to this end. God sent His Son to bear 
the Cross, and that Son has said, “Even as the Father hath sent me, so send 
I you.” Our task in history is to overcome evil with good. 


THE USE OF THE VERB HAPTO IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


OTTO W. HEICK 
Ellis, Kansas 


N the preface to the first volume of Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch 

zum Neuen Testament the editor states that this lexicon purposes to pro- 
vide a thorough discussion of all words of the Greek New Testament which, 
in any degree, convey a religious or theological meaning (p. v.). Of the few 
words that have been excluded so far, we noticed the verb hapto. Its omission 
seems to imply that this verb is supposed to lack religious or theological 
significance. A brief examination of its various usages in the New Testa- 
ment, however, may show that its omission from the Woerterbuch is hardly 
justified. 

The verb hapto, being derived from the Indo-European root APH, 
means to fasten, to join, to contact. In the active voice, which has always 
remained rare, it means to kindle (by contact of fire). In the middle voice, 
which is found much oftener, it developed into such meanings as to cling to, 
to grasp, to touch, to reach the mark, to attack, to perceive, to have inter- 
course with a woman, etc. 

The frequency of the verb in the New Testament is as follows: A. In 
the active voice it is used four times by Luke in the sense of lighting a lamp 
(8:16, 11:33, 15:8) or kindling a fire (Acts 28:2). The few compound 
formations also have a purely non-religious meaning : perihapto (Luke 22:55) 
and anhapto (Luke 12:49); James (3:5), to kindle a fire; kathapto (Acts 
28:3), to fasten. It is significant that this rather rare word for kindling is 
used by Luke, the Hellenist, and in the fairly elegant Greek of James, while 
the other writers use the more common expression kaio. 

B. In the middle voice, where it has acquired a religious and theological 
connotation, haptomai is used thirty-four times. 

(1) It is found twenty-nine times in the Synoptic Gospels, mainly to 
make perceptible the miraculous power of our Lord by visual means. In 
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Matthew 8:3 (et par.) Jesus cures the leper by “touching” him. The woman 
who has suffered from an issue of blood (Mat. 9:20 ff et par.) is healed by 
touching the tassels of Jesus’ cloak. Likewise, the people from the land of 
Gennesaret besought Jesus that their diseased might only touch the tassels 
of His cloak, “and as many as touched were made perfectly whole.” (Mat. 
14:36; cf. Mark 3:10, 6:56, Luke 6:19). Jesus restores sight to the blind 
(Mat. 9:29, 20:34; cf. Mark 8:22) and speech to the deaf mute (Mark 
7:33) by touching their eyes and tongue. When Peter’s mother-in-law was 
sick of a fever, Jesus “touched her hand, and the fever left her”. (Mat. 8:15). 
In Gethsemane, when Peter cut off the right ear of Malchus, Jesus “touched 
the ear and healed him” (Luke 22:51). 

In some of these passages the substitution of another verb is to be 
noted. In the Marcan account of the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, 
haptomai is replaced by krateo: Jesus has kratos, power, to heal (1:31). 
When the people of Bethsaida beseech Jesus to touch the blind, Mark uses 
the verb epilambanomai (to lay hold of) to stress the fact that the man is 
brought under the saving power of the Lord (8:22). Less significant is the 
use of haptomai in Luke 7:14, expressing only the willingness of Jesus to 
help. ray shai 
In some of these instances the belief of the people that they might 
obtain health by touching a part of Jesus’ dress, borders closely upon magic 
superstition. Jesus, however, in establishing a personal relationship with 
the sick, taught them to look for help through an ethico-religious contact with 
Him. The touch of the hand was for Jesus only a gesture signifying His 
kindness and grace, and His power over the destructive forces in human 
life.1 Neither the tassel of His cloak nor the touch of the woman (Mat. 
9:20 ff) saved her: Christ’s power was the cause and her faith the condition 
that made her whole. 

Haptomai is also used to express the spiritual blessing which believers 
expected of Him as it is shown in the story of the sinful woman (Luke 7:39) 
and of Jesus’ blessing of the young children (Mark 10:13, Luke 18:15). 

In the pericope of the transfiguration the verb under investigation makes 
known the gracious attitude of Jesus when the disciples were overcome by 
the majestic vision on the mountain (Mat. 17:7). 

(2) Inthe Pauline Epistles haptomai is found three times. Its occur-_ 
rence in I Cor. 7:1 is of special interest to the linguist: gynatkos haptestha, 
to touch a woman, an ethically neutral designation of sexual intercourse, is 
both translation Greek (Gen. 20:6, Prov. 6:29) and classical Greek (Plato, 
Laws 840 A, also found in Aristotle). In the other two passages the verb 
is used to express an ordinance with respect to Levitical cleanliness (II Cor. 


1 Cf. Woerterbuch III, 911. 
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6:17, which is a quotation from the Septuagint, Isaiah 52:11; and Col. 2:21). 

(3) John uses the verb in his first letter (5:18): “that wicked one 
toucheth him not,” where Luther’s translation is more to the point: antasten, 
to attack, to hurt. 

Finally we meet the word in the well-known passage of John, 20:17: “Jesus 
said unto her (Mary Magdalene), Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father.” As the reading stands, we must confess that the verse 
sounds very strange. The reason for telling Mary not to touch Him now, 
does not fit the context. The words: “For I am not yet ascended, etc.,” sug- 
gest the possibility of such a close physical contact with the Lord after His 
ascension. But the mere thought of it is impossible. Many a commentator 
has wrestled with this passage to discover a satisfactory explanation. Yet 
all their attempts have failed, and to read the many contradictory statements 
is almost amusing. The student may compare Meyer’s and Godet’s com- 
mentaries on John or E. F. Scott’s view in The Fourth Gospel, which is that 
John means to imply that between verse 17 and verse 27 the ascension of 
the Lord has taken place. This assumption, however, not only violates the 
historical setting of the Thomas pericope, but it also disregards the fact that 
anabaino, I ascend, is a futuristic present (cf. 7:33, 8:21, 13:33, etc.). Even 
Zahn and Schlatter are no exceptions. Likewise, Carl Schneider’s brief re- 
mark on the passage in the Woerterbuch (s. v. anabaino, I, 518) completely 
ignores the difficulties. While, according to these commentators, Mary in- 
tended to re-establish the old physical relationship with Jesus, the Lord is 
supposed to have referred her to a new spiritual communion between Him- 
self and His disciples. But this spiritual relationship is nowhere expressed 
in the New Testament by a verb signifying to touch, not even in I John 1, 1. 
The emphasis in this passage on his personal contact with Jesus serves the 
writer to introduce himself as an eye witness of the earthly life of Jesus 
who can speak with authority of the words and deeds of the Logos when He 
tabernacled among men (cf. John 19:35, 20:30f, 21:24). Only Bornhauser? 
is ready to accept the conjecture of Lepsius in striking out the negative 
particle me, not; for only the reading, “Touch me,” is, according to him, in 
harmony with the sentiment of the Gospels and of contemporary Judaism. 
No detailed analysis of facts, however, is given by Bornhauser. 

Now what is the actual situation in the whole passage under investiga- 
tion? Upon the salutation, “Mary,” of the supposed gardener, Mary in turn 
hails Jesus, saying, “Rabbount,” to which most manuscripts add, “that is to 
say, Master’ (disdaskale), while the codex Bezae (D) has the reading, 
“which is to say, Lord and Master.” The additional “Lord” already indi- 
cates that, in the eyes of the scribe of codex D, the word “Master” was an 


2 Wirken des Christus, 2nd edition (Giitersloh: 1924), p. 256 f. 
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inadequate rendition of Rabbouni. In fact, Rabbouni is very rarely used 
with reference toa man. Apart from the Thargumim, it is almost exclusively 
reserved for God, especially in connection with “Lord of the world.” This 
Hebrew and Aramaic expression underlies the Greek phrase, “Lord of 
heaven and earth,” in Matthew (11:25) and Luke (10:21). It has no other 
meaning in John. The first word by which a disciple addressed Jesus on 
Easter morning was a confession of His divinity. 

This confession made, Mary is supposed to have reached out, probably 
for the hand of Jesus (Zahn). If that is the case, she would have been an 
exception to the general reaction of the other men and women who trembled 
and were amazed (Mark 16:8), were terrified and affrighted (Luke 24:37), 
or remained motionless when they first saw the Lord (Thomas). True, in 
the Fourth Gospel emphasis is laid on the abiding psychological reaction of 
the resurrection, i.e., on the joy of the disciples. But the passage under 
discussion deals with the immediate reaction of Mary Magdalene, not with 
the lasting impression of the risen Lord (cf. Matt. 28:8). 

The vision to Mary Magdalene and the other Mary as related by Matthew 
(28:9-10) seems to be an abridged version of the narrative of John, its 
sentiment being in no wise contrary to the account of John. When the two 
women, according to Matthew, prostrate themselves touching (krateo) Jesus’ 
feet, they are not rebuked by the Lord but kindly comforted, “Be not afraid!” 

In both passages (Luke, Joc. cit., and in the story of Thomas) the Lord 
expressly orders His disciples to touch Him. The difference in the verbs 
as found in John 20:17 (haptomar) and Luke 24:39 (pselaphao) does not 
indicate that Mary wanted to lay hold of Jesus. Zahn is hardly correct when 
he wants to read a stronger action into haptomat, which he translates ergret- 
fen, to take hold of, as compared to pselaphao, to touch, to feel about in 
order to be assured of something. The expression pselaphao is quite in 
order in the passage of Luke, since the disciples were still doubting; but it 
would be out of place in the case of Mary who believed. Likewise Zahn is 
very likely mistaken with respect to thiggano as expressing a more gentle 
touch. The etymological meaning of this verb (which is also omitted from 
the Woerterbuch) is to knead (cf. the English dough and the German Teig), 
to mould. It is rare in the best prose, haptomai being used instead, and it is 
found only three times in the New Testament (Col. 2:21, Heb. 11:28, 12:20). 
In the Septuagint it is used interchangeably with haptomat: “Take heed to 
yourselves, that ye go not up into the mount, or touch (thiggano) the border 
of it; whosoever toucheth (haptomai) the mount shall surely be put to death” 
(Exodus 19:12). 

But how can we account for the present reading, “Touch me not?” 
There are two possibilities : it is either a willful alteration of the text, because 
the abstract spiritualizing mind of the Greek readers of the Fourth Gospel 
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was unable to understand the original sentiment of the phrase, i.e., that the 
body of the risen Lord could be touched by a human hand (cf. in the history 
of theology the substitution of the Greek conception of the immortality of the 
soul for the Biblical message of the resurrection of the dead), or the reading 
was accidentally changed by a scribe who wrote an m for an 1, i.e., me, not, 
for ne, surely. Of course, this Attic spelling of the affirmative adverb would 
be an isolated example in the Fourth Gospel which otherwise has the spelling 
nai (11:27, 21:15, 16). This, however, would not be more strange than 
the single ne in the letters of Paul (I Cor. 15:31). Besides, it is a real 
problem how far the MSS have preserved the original orthography of the 
writers. ‘There has never been a fixed orthography for the Greek tongue 
at any stage of its history. There has always been an effort to have new 
phonetic spelling correspond to the sound-change’* which, as we know, was 
very rapid during the times of the New Testament. The encouraging word, 
“Touch me,” would then add to the realism of the risen body of our Lord 
just as Luke 24:39 ff. 

In the Septuagint, mainly translating the Hebrew naga, the active voice 
of hapto is found only three times (Exodus 30:8, Tobith 8:13, Judith 13:13), 
whereas the middle voice is used a little over a hundred times. It is frequently 
found in passages expressing a mandatory or prohibitive order that by a 
touch a person may incur a bane or blessing, uncleanness or holiness (Exodus 
29 :37, 30:29; Numbers 3:10, 38; 4:15; Ezekiel 42:14, and others). 


For New Testament parallels we may refer to the following passages: 
The Synoptic use of haptomai is prefigured in such instances as II Kings 
13:21, stating that a corpse is revived as it touches in the tomb the bones of 
Elisha. This understanding of the miracle is more in keeping with the 
spirit of Catholicism than with the sentiment of Jesus (see above). Also 
Genesis 3:3 belongs to this group. Its conception, however, is more reli- 
gious; for the reaching for the tree is, in the words of the woman, a trans- 
gression of a divine commandment (cf. Exodus 19:12 f). For the Pauline 
use of the verb a few examples from the Old Testament have been quoted 
before. More numerous, naturally, are Old Testament illustrations for the 
use of haptomai in the language of Levitical ordinances (Leviticus 5:2 and 
many others, Lamentations 4:15, Haggai 2:12 f). Haptomai in I John 5:18 
has its parallel in Genesis 26:11; Joshua 9:19; II Samuel 14:10; I Chronicles 
16:22; Psalm 105:15; Zechariah 2:8; Jeremiah 12:14; Job 1:11, 12, 19, 
#20) 400, DLO oes 

Special attention should be called to passages where haptomai is used 
to describe the divine revelation in nature (Ps. 104 :32, 144:5), in the history 


3 A. T. Robertson, A Grammar of the New Testament Greek, 4th edition (New 
York: 1923), p. 177. 
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of Israel (I Sam. 10:26), and in the life of the prophet (1 Kings. 19:5, 7; 
Isa. 6:7; Jer. 1:9; Dan. 8:18, 9:21, 10:10, 16, 18; cf. Gen. 32 :26, 33; Judg. 
6:27). Haptomai may also express the punitive visitation of God upon 
the wicked (Judg. 20:41; II Kings 15:5; Jer. 4:10, 18). 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS’ 


The Clash. By Paul H. Andreen. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1938. 
152 pages. $1. ; 


This is a good book. It disturbs, but it also encourages. Its title aptly describes 
its contents. The shouts of class and clan, in bitter strife, are heard all through the 
book, like the ominous rumble of distant battle. But above the noise of battle, one 
hears a Voice, and looming through the dust of battle, one sees a cross, glowing, with 
healing power. 

Plainly, this volume was not written because the publisher was crying for a 
manuscript. The author has a burden on his soul, a passion for the world’s healing. 
He knows only one remedy for humanity’s ills; but that Remedy gives him poise in 
the midst of madness. “We know,” he says, “that Christianity will conquer because 
it is Christ living in the souls of men; but the cost of that victory is a cross at every 
crossroad.” 

“A cross!” Thoroughly evangelical, Dr. Andreen knows that social nostrums 
which charlatans shout with all the gusto of hucksters at a county fair, can do nothing 
to heal humanity’s hurts. Christ only can do that! 

“A cross at every crossroad!” So ends the first chapter which pictures “A World 
in Conflict.” “A cross ... must be carried—’ is the closing word of the next chapter 
on “The Church and the Social Order.” The third chapter is on “The Church and 
World Peace.” Worry and fear have their grip on the world, and another orgy of 
blood and death—to make the World War look puny—seems inevitable. “Weapons to 
guard against the mortal blow are sought, but they were lost when humanity lost the 
cross.” 

The burden of the fourth chapter is no different. Dealing with “The Church To- 
day,” this is its last word: “To save a prodigal world Christ chose the way of the 
cross.” The inference is plain. Chapters five and six, respectively entitled “The Present 
Crisis” and “The Church’s Contribution to the Social Order,’ have the same message: 
“In the life liberated by the cross we are more than conquerors.” 

In short, Dr. Andreen pictures the sorry plight of present-day civilization, shows 
us the bold, often sincere, but ever impotent “isms” and philosophies that without Christ 
would refashion the world and make it a habitable, brotherly dwelling place for man, 
exalts the cross as the only redemptive hope of the world, and summons the church to 
new and devoted living and witness-bearing for Christ. 

The clergyman, who has bought and read the book, will do well to let his copy 
circulate among his community’s lay-folk; they will find it easy to read, stimulating, 
positive, and, in its deep undertone of faith, heartily encouraging. 

CuHares B. FortscH 


The Church and the World. By Cyril E. Hudson and Maurice B. Reckitt. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. 309 pages. $3.50. 


This is not simply another book of “conclusions” on the subject of the church’s 
relation to the world, but a book of “materials for the historical study of Christian 
sociology.” It is intended to serve as a handy reference volume to “the interpretations 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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and comments which specialists have arrived at” in evaluating from the sociological 
point of view the history of the church’s influence upon the world. The material is 
given in the form of extended excerpts from the writings of these specialists. At times 
the Church Fathers are quoted. But for the most part the sources are more modern 
sources, like Harnack’s Mission and Expansion of Christianity, or Troeltsch’s Social 
Teaching of the Christian Churches, or Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
This material is then linked together by the authors and expanded “by such commentary 
as the particular case seems to demand.” 

This particular book is designated Vol. I. It covers the history of the church 
beginning with and including “Ancient Israel” and carrying the reader through to the 
time of Dante’s death. The purpose of the authors is to prepare another volume which 
will cover the history of the church down to the present day. 

In preparing these volumes the authors tell us that they have in mind not the 
advanced but the elementary student, the student who needs guidance when he attempts 
to delve into the sources of Christian sociology. The purpose is a modest one. It could 
be enlarged. In these days, when numerous committees and commissions are investigat- 
ing anew the whole subject of the church’s relation to the world, a handy reference 
volume of this kind can prove of inestimable value. After all, the church has been in 
the world for a long time. There is a history of the relationship, a knowledge of which 
is indispensable, if the findings of these committees and commissions are to represent 
anything more than personal opinion. In the carefully formulated conclusions of those 
who have investigated the church’s experience sociologically in the world there is a fund 
of material which should enter vitally into the formulation of results in current studies. 

This is a by-product of the authors’ labors. Their real purpose was to write for 
the student of either Church History or Christian Sociology, studying elementary facts 
for the first time. As collateral reading in these departments the book will provide 
interesting side-lights; in many instances, especially in the portion of the book covering 
Apostolic and Post-Apostolic times, conveying facts by means of original documents. 

The subjects covered are the great sociological questions with which the church 
has had to do either directly or indirectly from its very beginning: worldliness, the 
state, slavery, war, poverty, economics, justice, etc. The attitude of the church is pre- 
sented in excerpts from various sources, woven together in such a way as to present 
a fairly complete picture. The selections are wisely chosen, extensive enough to present 
a complete thought, yet not burdened with irrelevant facts. Their sources are clearly 
indicated, making reference to them for further investigation easy for the beginner. 
Teachers of Church History or of Christian Ethics will find the book as useful as it 


is original in design. : 
E. E. FiscHer 


Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church and State. By Frank Gavin. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1938. 132 pages. $2. 


This is the published version of the Spencer Trask Lectures for 1937, delivered at 
Princeton University. The content is a contribution toward providing the general 
reader with a convenient source book from which to draw some fundamental historical 
facts bearing on the problem of church and state. This has been very well done, within 
the limits set by the author, “seven centuries” from Justinian to Wycliff. 

While the primary purpose has been historical exposition, the details of which can 
not even be touched upon here, the writer has a point of view to present which is set 
forth in his Introduction thus: “In the whole problem of the relations between church 
and state there are two fundamental poles: First and foremost is the theological 
issue, and depending upon what you think the church is will be the church’s attitude 
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toward the state; the other pole is the practical and historical exigency, and again 
and again in human history men have had to make compromises, sacrificing principle 
in order to provide opportunity for the necessary minimum fulfillment of so much as 
can be salvaged from a situation theoretically impossible. . . . It would seem to me 
that the fundamental issue as between church and state revolves about one of these two 
axes. In other words, it is the old matter of theory and’ practice, of adjustment of 
principle to actuality, of divergent convictions and adjustment to reality. Seldom, how- 
ever, in history have these been brought out in pure color, for conflicting interests in- 
evitably have arisen, since both personalities and accidents have played their part in 
given historical situations.” A selection of persons and theories of the Middle Ages 
has been made to give point to the study, including, among others, Justinian, the 
Augustinian tradition, Gregory the Great, John of Salisbury, St. Bernard, St. Thomas 
of Aquinas, and sectaries of the Middle Ages. 

The practical aim has been to suggest historical antecedents of the present-day 
situation, and in the concluding pages, on the basis of the medieval experience set down, 
there are suggested “several ways in which the adjustment between church and state 
may be achieved.” The first of these is the “practice of the principle of the parity of 
powers.” This is the Justinian view, the view of the East. The second, “that typical 
of the Middle Ages in the West, is the assertion by the church that the only type of 
human organization in society is that of a theocracy.’ The third is what “might be 
described as the alleged independence of church from state. Acquaintance with our 
modern American life would lead one to suspect that the separation of church and state 
with us is largely specious.” The fourth theory “of the relation between church and 
state would be that in which the state entirely triumphs over the church and so far 
as possible extinguishes it.’ Here the Middle Ages give some interpretation of the 
present situation for the cult of nationality or of political and economic theory may be- 
come a religion. His concluding paragraph is: “How the principles of Christian democ- 
racy can be reproclaimed for the unity of the distorted and disunited Christendom, 
constitutes one of the gravest problems before us today; we must learn from our past 
though we must not allow ourselves to be entirely governed by it.” 

It is a matter of profound regret that the death of the author, in March, 1938, must 
be recorded. 


Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


The Church Through the Centuries. By Cyril Charles Richardson. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1938. 255 pages. $2.50. 


A most readable outline of church history the motif of which, threading its way 
through the book, is “the meaning of the church for today.” This theme vitalizes the 
narrative and lends direction to the material selected. Dr. Richardson, born in London, 
educated in Canada, the United States, and Germany, was ordained by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and is connected with the department of church history of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 

In the introductory chapter challenge upon challenge is hurled at the reader which 
makes him curious to trace the history of the meaning of the church that he may 
eventually return to this first chapter and vote yes or no on the author’s point of view. 

The Christian church started as “the fellowship of salvation.” “Christianity started 
not from an optimistic sense of man’s capability, but from a tragic and overwhelming 
conviction of his failure and of his corrupt nature.” The revelation of God in Christ 
presented a simple, sufficient, and profound Gospel. The Romans of old agreed with the 
Fascists and Communists of today “that social and political organization is life’s ultimate 
meaning.” This produced and still produces a conflict between Christ and Caesar. “The 
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whole emphasis of the early Christians was upon the divine source and corporate nature 
of the Christian faith.” 


The early church had a keen sense of sin and of the essential character of discipline, 
repentance, and forgiveness. “The early church may not always have avoided the arro- 
gance that thinks it knows all truth, but we stand in a far more dangerous predicament 
if we think that no truth matters at all.” 


Problems faced by Augustine: (1) the relation of the church to the state and (2) the 
relation of the church as an institution to salvation. “The theologian who first clearly 
enunciated the doctrine that the visible church in history could be distinguished from 
the true body of the faithful was Augustine.” 


“The unity of the mediaeval world was ecclesiastical rather than political.” “The 
Christian church, fresh and vigorous after its long conflict with its persecutors, repre- 
sented in the West a vitality and youth that contrasted strangely with the senile despair 
and decay into which the old Empire had fallen with the barbarian invasions.” Feudalism 
was, in its earlier phases, a defense mechanism against invading hordes based upon land 
tenure. 


It would be interesting to quote from the chapters which follow in somewhat the 
same way. However, we cannot do that. We must pass to the last sentences of the 
chapter on Reunion. “Though fundamental differences in belief about the nature of the 
church preclude any organic union on a large scale in the near future, the principle of 
federation, which underlies this World Council, has been clearly put forward, and, if 
accepted by the different denominations, will mark very significant progress toward the 
unity of non-Roman Christendom. Furthermore, it will bring together the two phases of 
the Ecumenical Movement, ‘Life and Work’ and ‘Faith and Order,’ and give them more 
official recognition in the churches. Though the authority of such a Council will be 
severely limited, it will present a single voice to speak and act on the major issues that 
confront the church in the modern world.” Here, of course, we come to the conflict 
between Leiper in his World Chaos or World Christianity in which we are told that 
we must take one or the other, and Karl Barth in his illuminating essay on The Church 
Within the Churches which is practically a denial of the fact that Christian unity and 
church union are one and the same thing. 

E. P. PFATTEICHER 


Symbolism and Belief. By Edwyn Bevan. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 391. pages. 
$4.50. 


A new volume of Gifford lectures is always awaited with interest. Symbolism and 
Belief is the latest one published on this Foundation. As the title indicates, it discusses 
the symbols in which religious believers have tried to express what they believe about 
religion. In accordance with the terms of the Foundation, it does not deal with revealed, 
but only with what used to be known as natural, religion. 

The first symbol that is discussed is that of height. This is the figure under which 
all that pertains to sublimity and majesty is expressed. Heaven has always been regarded 
as God’s dwelling place, if indeed God has not been equated with heaven as has been the 
case in China. “It seemed somehow appropriate to primitive man to think of the chief 
Being as very high, as living up there in the sky. That kind of instinctive feeling seems 
to me to constitute on the side of human psychology—of primitive human psychology— 
what may be revelation looked at from the divine side” (p. 58). In calling this a “feeling 
of appropriateness which outran intellectual understanding,” the author practically admits 
the numinous as it has been developed by Otto to whom he makes appreciative reference, 
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In advanced beliefs height reaches its perfect expression in moral grandeur or the beauty 
of holiness. é 

From space to time—it is thus that symbolism moves when it ascribes eternity to 
God. The author dissociates himself from those who regard time as a fourth dimension 
in space. The truth is better expressed by saying that spatial objects can exist only in 
time. Nor does he agree with those who would make all time for God only an eternal 
Now. He does indeed not attempt to say what time is for God—only what it is for us. 
However, what it is for us must be our point of approach to the significance of eternity, 
unless indeed we are to follow those who regard eternity as altogether different from 
time. 

Light has been the most common symbol for God not only in the New Testament 
but also among the Persians, the Greeks, and, though the author does not mention them, 
the Hindus. It may rightly be called the common Aryan, or Indo-European, symbol for 
God. Darkness stands for malignant forces and evil spirits. Sublimity, knowledge, and 
purity, including beauty, all are comprehended under the figure of light. It has often 
been noted that Logos is a word passed by in the Nicene Creed but we have the closest 
approach to it when Jesus is called Light of Light. Knowledge and purity can have 
reality only as there is Spirit. This symbol therefore points directly to God who is a 
Spirit. ‘ 

It is Spirit indeed that is discussed as the next symbol (Pneuma or Ruach). Atten- 
tion is called to the paradoxical fact that spirit, which is highest in man, connects itself 
etymologically in all these languages with breath or wind! 

The wrath of God is the last symbol discussed. A God who is without passion 
after the manner of Greek thought does not fit into the Biblical conception of the Divine. 
The wrath of God has at times been used to connote what is objectionable even from 
the standpoint of Biblical teaching. This is true even of Thomas Aquinas who held that 
the bliss of the righteous would be heightened when they saw the wicked in torments. 
However, from the other side, we need to guard against Moberly’s equating the wrath 
of God with what he calls “tender reproach.” The law of consequences, too, is insuffi- 
cient as an equivalent of it, for this would limit it to what is and leave out of account 
that which is more important, what ought to be. The Hindu law of Karma is the clas- 
sical expression of this law of consequences. It stresses the nexus between sin and 
punishment only; the Bible, on the other hand, lays chief stress on the fact that though 
such nexus is to be seen in the very nature of things, it is transcended in the mercy of 
God. And even then, though sin is pardoned on the condition of repentance, the pain 
is not abolished but changed into that of godly sorrow. The discussion here would have 
presented a fine opportunity to stress the necessity for a vicarious atonement. The lec- 
tures do not call attention to this, probably because the Gifford lectures are limited to 
a consideration of natural religion. 

After the ten lectures devoted to a discussion of the significance of the above sym- 
bolical terms, six lectures are given to a consideration of the validity of the belief that 
can only express itself by using them. Are they mere symbols or do they express reality? 
Pragmatism is discussed since it would regard this question as irrelevant. This, however, 
can not satisfy religious needs nor even a thinking mind. The Christian does not say, 
“Act as if there were a God who is a loving Father and you will find that certain 
desirable results follow” (that is pragmatism). He says, “Act as if there were God 
who is a loving Father and you will, in so doing, be making the right response to that 
which really is. . . . What I see is undescribable, but if you think of God as a loving 
Father, I can not put Reality to you in a better way than that” (pp. 336, 337). 

Can such a belief then be justified? This is the concluding question towards which 
the whole discussion moves, In answering it, it must be remembered that all belief that 
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the world is rational, in the sense of being directed to realize value, must be an act of 
faith—the fundamental act of faith in all religion, unprovable by any argument not 
circular. Whether such symbolic language can be justified rests then on a deeper ques- 
tion and that is whether the belief that they aim to express is a reasonable one. Science 
attempts to deal with things as they are. But life is inseparable from action and one 
can not act without facing the fact that there are things that ought to be. The ground 
of the universe can be said to support these. Those acting on this spiritual hypothesis 
find it a reasonable one and all arguments for Theism then become confirmatory of it. 


This review has aimed in a brief way to give the argument of the lectures. Its pur- 
pose has been only to introduce the reader to what he regards as a real contribution to 
apologetic literature. 

JoHN ABERLY 


Kierkegaard. By Walter Lowrie. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 636 
pages. $7. 


“Tt finally became clear to me that the error of Speculation, and the presumptive 
right it based upon this to reduce faith to a subordinate factor, was not something acci- 
dental, but that it lies deeper in the whole tendency of our age—must indeed be traced 
to the fact that with their much knowledge people had entirely forgotten what it is to 
EXIST and what INWARDNESs means’’ (p. 301). 


That may well be made the clue to the understanding of the “melancholy Dane” 
whose short but stormy life (1813-1855) is being revived in a rapidly growing literature. 
It was Kierkegaard who coined the expression “existential thinking.” By it he meant 
a kind of thinking which was not speculative but grounded in the reality of every moment 
when a crucial decision must be made. Neither speculation nor logic will then suffice 
to bridge the chasm between alternatives each of which may seem justified in itself. Only 
a leap in the dark, a decision in which the whole man, conscious of the unfathomable 
mystery of life, girds himself with all his might to make his choice, will suffice. Such 
“existential thinking” produces “existential living,’ and only when one has so learned 
to live does one know what it means to exist. 

This is the groundwork of that “existential philosophy’ which is now in vogue and 
which has led to a renewed interest in Kierkegaard. It has its religious import. To 
live “existentially” religiously means to make each moment of life a decision knowing 
“that one exists before God.” The honesty of a true “inwardness” then becomes im- 
perative, as Kierkegaard contended in his bitter criticisms of the church of his day. But 
the idea has wider possibilities. It is an answer to speculative idealism, and it is in this 
form that it is being propagated in unexpected places. Even in Japan Kierkegaard is 
being read and studied, not for his religious ideas primarily but because his philosophy 
fits in with current modes of thought. 

Dr. Lowrie’s study is therefore a timely contribution. Thus far Kierkegaard has 
been inaccessible to those who were unable to read Danish or German. Only a few frag- 
ments of the eighteen volumes which contain his Journal and Papers have appeared in 
English, although it is altogether probable that this lack will soon be supplied. But 
even so, Dr. Lowrie’s work will continue to serve a useful purpose. Any one intent upon 
a thorough study of Kierkegaard will need at the outset some guide to conduct him 
through the maze of papers which constitute his literary production. For the English 
reader, Dr. Lowrie’s book will serve this purpose pre-eminently. In addition to copious 
citations, in the text, there is a “Synopsis of Kierkegaard’s Works” added as an Appendix, 
which ought to prove extremely valuable to the serious student. 
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But there is another feature about Dr. Lowrie’s work which is commendable. He 
does more than translate: he interprets the meaning of the text. Kierkegaard is not 
easy reading, even in his English form. The indirect method which he used in presenting 
his ideas often leaves the reader confused. Even the words which he coins to express his 
ideas have an original meaning with him. “A Glossary of Terms” added as another 
Appendix helps to clarify the text, and the explanatory comments serve to bring out 
meanings which a novice would very likely fail to apprehend. 

But the chief merit of the work lies in the way in which the author conceived his 
task. It is not a “biography,” although it contains the life of Kierkegaard. It is not an 
“autobiography,” although the story of his life is told very largely in the subject’s own 
words. Nor is it a book of “selections,” although the greater part of the work consists 
of extended passages from Kierkegaard’s writings. It is a picture which Dr. Lowrie 
presents, a complete picture, in which all the different strands are allowed to retain their 
individuality but are so skillfully woven into one another that together they constitute 
a complete whole. 

There is a reason for this device. Kierkegaard, the man, cannot be divorced from 
Kierkegaard, the thinker. His writings are the reflections of his moods, and his moods 
are the reflections of his experiences. In vety few men are thought and life so intimately 
related as they are in the extraordinarily sensitive soul of Kierkegaard. Either one with- 
out the other would be incomplete. Only as they are held together can he be understood. 

In one respect, Dr. Lowrie’s work may prove disappointing. There is no attempt 
made at summarizing or evaluating critically Kierkegaard’s philosophy. But perhaps 
the author knew his subject too well to attempt this. What Kierkegaard feared most of 
all was that he would fall into the hands of the “professor” who would analyze, criticize, 
and draw conclusions on the basis of a critical study; or, what would even be worse, that 
he would become the subject for a thesis for a degree. His whole life had been spent 
in discrediting speculative thinking over against existential thinking. What he hoped his 
writings would do would be to stimulate new thinking concerning existence, not as a 
philosophical exercise, but as a deep experience. It may be that Dr. Lowrie, who speaks 
of himself as the “lover” into whose hands Kierkegaard hoped that he might fall, so 
understood his task. To have drawn learned conclusions of a philosophical nature from 
his studies would have frustrated the very purpose for which the subject of his book 
wrote. And so he confines himself to presenting in as clear a way as his material per- 
mitted those thoughts which can and must lead to conclusions, but they are conclusions 
which must find their place in the experience of the reader. 

We have spoken of the Appendixes of the book and their value for the reader. 
They serve another purpose: they are indicative of the familiarity of the author with his 
subject and testify to the meticulous care with which he accomplished his task. That the 
book required prodigious labor is apparent everywhere. For that very reason it is a 
book of merit. It is our conviction that as a comprehensive introduction and guide to 
the study of Kierkegaard it will not soon be superseded. E. E. FiscHer 


Laymen Speaking. By George Morlan. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1938. 242 pages. 
$2.50. 


“It is the purpose of this book,” says the author, “to attempt to clarify for ministers 
and church membership alike the implications of what laymen like and dislike in sermons ; 
to observe what there is in the experience, training or procedures of people in other 
fields that might be helpful for the religious educator or the program of the church; to 
investigate the nature of sermons that people remember; and to bring to the problems of 
the church service some of the principles of progressive education” (pao): 
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For the purposes of his study the author has had numerous interviews with a wide 
range of people, actresses, professional people, men and women high in public life, young 
people, and social derelicts, and has had access to studies made in Memphis, Cleveland, 
and Indianapolis among Y. M. C. A. and college groups. In all three hundred and seven- 
ty-one replies are studied. Many interviews are reported with considerable fullness. The 
author groups the results under two main classifications: two hundred and fifty-nine hold- 
ing that sermons must place the emphasis on practical matters, one hundred and twelve 
insisting that religion should place the emphasis on the relationship of the individual soul 
to God or matters of the spirit. The highest frequency, according to the author’s tabula- 
tion, is on the identification of religion with character; “religion best expressed in doing 
something good, a matter of character” (p. 49). 


The author offers two criticisms of his own tabulations. In the first place, he writes, 
“This enumeration does not pretend to possess scientific infallibility’ (p. 49). In the 
second place, he points out, “I found . . . confusion of ideas behind the apparent clearness 
of the expressions” (p. 50). 


Apparently the author did not use any uniform series of questions in breaking down 
the question put to each person concerning what they liked and disliked about sermons. 
This may have contributed to the confusion of replies. Apparently what he was after 
was whether they favored or opposed preaching on the problems of economics and gov- 
ernment. There is reason to believe that the inquiry was not conducted in such a way 
as to get reliable data, data which might easily have been secured through the use of 
the quite accurate methods of attitude testing which have been developed in recent years 
particularly at the University of Chicago. 

Many other misgivings will be aroused concerning the author. He identifies the 
coming of the kingdom of God with social reform. “Surely all intelligent people have 
a right to express their ideas, but ministers have the duty to demand reform because they 
are pledged to bring the Kingdom of heaven to earth. If this signifies anything, it means 
applying Christian principles to business and government and all other institutions” (p. 
58; cf. pp. 64, 77). In the same connection (pp. 76-77) he suggests that the modern 
evangelist, instead of asking for conversions, will ask for recruits for the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. “The church might incorporate unions in its organization whereby unions 
would meet in church halls and union leaders would have their offices with those of 
preachers” (p. 79-80). 

His use of terms is very careless and uncritical to say the least. One of his strong 
and extended fulminations is against repetition. He returns to the theme again and again. 
He feels that this is the cause of empty pews but he is at a loss to explain the Easter 
and Christmas attendances. He might well be! Or the effectiveness of advertising. The 
whole discussion is quite beside the point and ignores the well-known importance, and 
the techniques, of repetition as an indispensable instrument in the learning process. Ap- 
parently he is discussing something else and not repetition at all. In his classification of 
sermons remembered he offers the four rather amazing divisions (?): “word pictures; 
relevant to interests; surprise, shock, or disagreement; religion.” 

There is carelessness, too, both in rhetoric and in facts. The familiar Ivory Soap 
slogan is quoted as “99 and 9-10 per cent pure” (p. 164). Here are a few bits of rhetoric: 
“If the great religious balance wheel of our society is to carry us on to the fulfillment 
of our national destiny instead of being superseded by other institutions, the church must 
not only...” (p. 5). “To ignore the application of Christianity to business and govern- 
ment is to chloroform its most vital force’ (p. 53). “The heart of the unknown is con- 
flict” (p. 167). One is a little surprised to learn that the author conducted a corres- 


pondence course for sermon criticism (p. 3). 
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The author concludes, on the basis of the correlation of his interviews and question- 
naires both on sermons liked and sermons remembered that effective sermons must deal 
with economic and political questions. The critical reader will doubt whether the con- 
clusion can legitimately be drawn from his own data. One may be allowed more than 
a suspicion whether this was not read into rather than drawn from the studies, and due 
to an uncritical acceptance, not only of the educational principles, but also of the social 
theories of Drs. Dewey and Kilpatrick of Columbia University, rather than to factual 
data. He writes: “Drunkenness, dishonesty, gambling, divorce, war, and strikes are 
like indigestion. They are symptoms, not disease entities that ministers can prescribe 
patented pills in the form of little exhortations not to drink, steal, or commit adultery” 
(p03) : 

The author holds that they are symptoms of a corrupt social order. One can imagine 
how choleric he would be, and his fathers in the faith, Drs. Dewey and Kilpatrick, to 
know that some of us, who believe no less in applying Christian principles to the social 
order, believe however with the New Testament that these are symptoms not of a corrupt 
social order but of sin; a man’s lack of that justification by faith or adjustment to God 
which makes him, not a victim of his social order but a victor over it, not its creature 
but the creator of a nobler and better one. This, too, we believe, lies within the category 
of problem-solving preaching. 

Here the reader will find two theories of religion clearly arrayed against each other. 
The author holds that the emphasis upon redeeming the individual in a corrupt society 
is an escape mechanism. Those who hold to the New Testament idea will be equally 
convinced that attempting to set up a redeemed society for unredeemed men is a dissipa- 
tion of energy. Each is obviously “giving the lie’ to the other. There will be those of 
us who question even the middle ground, that we need to do both. We will believe that 
the better society is both to be desired and to be achieved but the perfect society which 
regiments men into righteousness is an illusion. But the author is not even a middle-of- 
the-roader. To some of us, it will appear that he has parted company with the New 
Testament. That is not to say that his passion for social justice is not a splendid thing. 
The tragedy is that he has set it a framework of illusion which cannot but lead those 
who follow him to the bitterness of disillusionment and disappointment. There is already 
a surfeit of tired reformers and sour social prophets. One wonders whether the author 
did not leave the ministry as a disillusioned social reformer. 

This is not to say, either, that there are not excellent suggestions in the book. The 
preacher’s lack of objective criticism of his sermons and factual information concerning 
outcomes, is well stated and well taken. His emphasis on problem-solving preaching, 
though not concisely nor too clearly stated, is of the greatest value, and unquestionably 
warranted by his studies. His words—“Ministers who want to invigorate their weekly 
discourses will intentionally acquaint themselves with all that can be said against what 
they believe and will present this fully and fairly’ (p. 168)—are of great significance. 
Also these: “I have yet to find in this investigation one person uninterested in religion 
when he could participate in the discussion and tell what he thought” (p. 173). “In. . 
experiment Goodwin Watson found that the typical student’s thinking and creative im- 
agination was greater in the freer exchange of thoughts in a discussion group than in 
working alone” (p. 173). 

The author’s attempt to implement his findings with practical procedures for the min- 
istry of the church is not without merit. “The weekly meetings of the ministerial associa- 
tions should be transformed into rigorous study groups. ... A large subject such as 
unemployment (another emphasis would suggest other themes, however) could be 
divided into five or six parts and each minister could develop a particular section. . . . 
Each minister could then preach his sermon at the church of all the others who have 
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participated” (p. 211). The wider use of the Sunday evening and Wednesday evening 
services, the Sunday School hour and special classes for discussion procedures conceived 
with imagination and executed with reasonable variety, unquestionably is overdue. The 
position of the author is well taken at this point. His treatment, however, of the employ- 
ment of word pictures and illustrations in narrative form, which registered the highest 
frequency in the tabulation of remembered sermons, is quite inadequate. 

The book deals with questions of first rank importance. It is unfortunate that it 
suffers from bias and carelessness. One moral, at least, should be not to start out in four 
directions at the same time. 

CuHares LESLIE VENABLE 


We Prophesy in Part: A Re-examination of the Liberty of Prophesying. By Willard 
L. Sperry. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 201 pages. $2. 


This is the latest volume in the Lyman Beecher Lectures, delivered at Yale, and is 
well deserving of a place in the distinguished series. There are seven chapters: The 
Austerity of Prophecy, the Prophet’s Woe, The Christian Prophet, The Edification of 
the Church, The Cult of Unconventionality, Our Professional Skills, The Timeliness of 
Our Sermons. They are thoughtful, penetrating, thought-provoking, interesting, and 
helpful. The author’s style is clear, beautiful, dignified, worthy. 

In brief, the thought is somewhat as follows. In Protestantism preaching is of the 
prophetic type. To understand this type one must study the prophets, of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New. Such a study reveals that the prophets were men of thorough 
training and severe self-discipline, who were driven by a divine compulsion to speak 
eternal and universal truth direct to their contemporary life. This truth was not primarily 
theological or ecclesiastical, but rather religious and ethical. It was never relative, but 
always absolute. And this is what Protestant preaching must be today; it must be 
religious, ethical, and absolute. But what is the standard by which such preaching is to 
be judged for its rightness or wrongness? The standard must be found in the common 
sense of the church, the Christian community, in which there is devotion to an absolute 
ideal and also a fervent love. The preacher must take his stand within the tradition and 
life of his own church and endeavor to bring these to maturity, to perfection. His objec- 
tive must be to edify, to build up, the church, and to bring it to the purity of the Christian 
ideal. This, if seriously undertaken, may involve professional martyrdom—an outcome 
which the preacher is not to seek, but which he is to accept if it comes. Whatever the 
cost, the preacher must speak to his contemporaries the absolute truth; but he must speak 
it with faith and hope and charity. He may speak his message in conventional or in 
unconventional ways; but, whatever his way, it must be sincere. In speaking it, he 
must be, not only sincere, but also skillful—as skillful as the highly skilled workers in 
other lines of human service. Such skillfulness requires thorough training and severe 
self-discipline. Only the absolutely sincere and highly skillful preacher can speak effec- 
tively to our age. And, finally, his speaking must be timely, pertinent. Eternal truth by 
itself is not enough; this truth must be applicable to the present. On the other hand, mere 
reporting on the present is not enough; this reporting must be undergirded by the eternal. 
The two, eternal truth and temporal facts, must be brought into an all-embracing perspec- 
tive. Such perspective can be had only where there is continuous self-examination and 
self-criticism on the one hand, and a broad tolerance and Christian charity on the other. 
Truly prophetic preaching is sincere, skilled, edifying preaching of absolute religious and 
ethical values to contemporary men living in the contemporary world, with a view to 
bringing these men and this world to the ultimate perfection of life in the ideal society in 
which the righteousness of God will be realized. 
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The author may not recognize this summary as the line of his thinking, but thus it 
appears to the reviewer. The thinking is good, substantial, cogent. If there be a valid 
negative criticism of the book, it is, from the reviewer’s point of view, this: The author 
has too closely identified the religious with the ethical. The two are certainly inseparable, 
but they are scarcely identical. The consequence of the author’s practical identification 
of the two is a minimizing of those religious elements which the reviewer would regard 
as distinctively Christian—for example, Christ as personal Saviour. But then, the re- 
viewer is a conservative; the author, a liberal. 

The volume deserves careful reading. There is much of very real value in it, for 
liberals and for conservatives alike. Paut J. How 


Sidewalk Sermons. By Roy L. Smith. New York: Abingdon Press, 1938. 210 pages. 
$1.50. 


To those ministers and laymen interested in the possibilities of sermons designed to 
appeal to the casual passer-by, that “he who runs may read,’ Dr. Roy L. Smith’s most 
recent and aptly-titled volume will be welcomed. Dr. Smith is adept at the use of anec- 
dote. He skillfully observes the interesting and the casual in life and cleverly uses the 
same as illustrative material. The 101 “sermons” in this book are drawn from the pass- 
ing scene, each with a Biblical text, each with a conclusion pertinent to “everyman’s” 
interest in spiritual matters. At times one wishes that Dr. Smith would go further in 
his sermon, pointing out the deeper truth, sketching the wider horizon. But then, per- 
haps, the title would be inappropriate, and these are precisely what they are meant to be, 


Sidewalk Sermons. Oscar F. BLACKWELDER 


Die werdende Kirche: Eine Einfihrung in die Apostelgeschichte. By Otto Dibelius. 
Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 1938. 336 pages. RM 6.80. 

The Acts of the Apostles in Present-Day Preaching. By Halford E. Luccock. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1938. vi, 166 pages. $1.50. 


American advocates of “the Social Gospel” and Germans who are suspicious of Amer- 
ican “activism’’ would do well to read more of each other’s books. A good beginning 
can be made with Professor Dibelius and Professor Luccock on Acts. The two books 
will supplement and serve in part as a critical review of each other. 

Die werdende Kirche is an Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles. It is No. 5 
of a series of twenty-six projected volumes on the New Testament, entitled Die 
urchristliche Botschaft." These “Introductions” are intended both for theologians and 


1 Edited by Prof. D. Otto Schmitz, associated with a group of twenty professors 
and pastors. Besides this work on Acts, the following “Introductions” have appeared 
in the series: 

Johannes Wilkens, Der Kénig Israels (Matthew) ; Giinther Dehn, Der Gottessohn 
(Mark) ; Leonhard Fendt, Der Christus der Gemeinde (Luke); Wilhelm Brandt, Das 
Ewige Wort (John); Dehn, Gesetz oder Evangelium? (Galatians); Karl Mittring, 
Das Christusgeheimnis (Ephesians); Otto Schmitz, Aus der Welt eines Gefangenen 
(Philippians) ; Johannes Schneider, Der kommende Tag (I Thessalonians) ; Paul Leo, 
Das anvertraute Gut (1 Timothy) ; Wilhelm Loew, Der Glaubensweg des neuen Bundes 
(Hebrews) ; Heinrich Rendtorfi, Getrostes Wandern (I Peter); Ralf Luther, Neutest- 
amentliches Worterbuch; Brandt, Neutestamentliche Bibelkunde. 

The Introductions to the other books of the New Testament are in course of prepara- 
tion, appearing at the rate of two or three a year. Prof. Karl Heim is writing on 
Romans, and Prof. Adolf Koberle on Colossians. 
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for -readers who have no technical training in theology. The style is popular, modern, 
and unencumbered with critical apparatus, although the work is solidly based upon 
historical and literary research. Each volume reads continuously as a balanced whole 
and not as a series of disjointed comments on the text. 

Professor Dibelius sets up “the growing church” of the Book of Acts as a mirror in 
which the church of every age can see itself. Present-day Christianity in Germany, he 
says, is once more contemporary with that which is described in Acts (and of course: 
the same can be said of Christianity in every other country). And by means of a vivid 
translation and clear explanation of the text he has polished the mirror so that he who 
reads may see. 

The author’s attitude towards literary and historical criticism of the Book of Acts 
is this: every sincere attempt to find out the facts must be considered. “But when this 
work is done—when we, as far as is humanly possible, have ascertained what happened— 
then what the book has to say to us is not ended, but only begun. Then faith must 
think the thing through.” When, for example, it is said that there are contradictions 
in Luke’s narrative of Pentecost which are to be explained by assuming two sources, one 
that told of ecstatic speaking and a later, legendary source that interpreted it as a 
linguistic miracle, he replies: “Today we approach such attempts at explanation more 
critically than did the two preceding generations.’’ He confronts the differences between 
Acts and Paul’s Epistles, which some critics have held to be irreconcilable and hence 
an argument against Lukan authorship and the historical trustworthiness of Acts, with 
solutions which in his judgment do less violence to the text. Along these lines he gives 
many helpful suggestions. 

In the matter of the respective contributions to Christianity by Jewish and Gentile 
Christians Professor Dibelius is also cautious, sometimes excessively so. He says that 
Stephen’s speech is “anything but a ‘defence’ in the modern sense of the word, and he 
views it as an example of the apostolic preaching. But this does not get at the core 
of the question. Stephen—and the Hellenists for whom he spoke—insisted that the 
Temple in Jerusalem was not the sine qua non for the highest and truest worship of 
God. Abraham had found God in Mesopotamia, Joseph in Egypt, Moses in the Bush 
in the desert—all far away from Mt. Zion; and God had been in no hurry to have the 
Temple built. So the believer in Christ could find God anywhere in the world. And 
the ecclesiastical ring that controlled the Temple revenues saw the threat. Granted that 
the best defense is a vigorous attack, what could have been more apposite? 

It is easy to draw too sharp a contrast between the religious attitudes of “Jew” 
and “Greek.” In commenting upon Paul’s failure on Mars Hill, Dr. Dibelius says 
that the Greek started from below with man and his thoughts and built upward, exercis- 
ing his right to discuss and erticize what was proposed as truth, and thus claiming 
authority over the Word; while the Jew began with God and His Word as revelation, 
to Whom he owed unquestioning obedience. Consequently the Greeks in Athens listened 
with interest but that was all. “There is no greater enemy of the Gospel than ‘religious 
interest.’ . . . The man who is interested in the speculations of the philosophy of religion 
will always be tempted to incorporate the message of the Crucified and Risen One into 
the world of his thought as an interesting religious phenomenon. He will assert him- 
self as the center of his religion and will think that it depends upon his decision whether 
or not the Gospel shall be the truth for him. So he passes by what is essential in it. 
There is no road from the philosophy of religion to repentance’—and hence no road to 
faith. To which the philosopher of Athens might have retorted in the words of the 
“Phaedo” which Plato put into the mouth of Simmias: “For I dare say that you, 
Socrates, feel as I do, how very hard or almost impossible is the attainment of any 
certainty about questions such as these (the immortality of the soul) in the present life. 
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And yet I should deem him a coward who did not prove what is said about them to the 
uttermost, or whose heart failed him before he had examined them on every side.” 

The fact is that God used the mind as well as the will and the conscience of the 
Hebrew in giving His revelation; and He used the conscience and the will as well as 
the mind of the Greek in drawing him unto Himself. Sharp contrasts may be useful 
to distinguish relative emphases ; but they are too likely to contribute to laziness of think- 
ing by oversimplifying the problem of Christian origins. The exceptions are sometimes 
more instructive than the rule. 

Our author does well to be cautious in speculating about the possible causes leading 
up to Paul’s conversion. “A man of the twentieth century must not suppose that he can 
fathom with his modern psychological thinking what went on in the soul of a man of 
the ancient world. Here are mysteries of God! God’s way into the human heart varies 
with the individual and the thought-forms of the time.” Quite so. And yet one cannot 
help asking what Saul’s upbringing in Tarsus had to do with it. And did his Greek 
background prevent the conservative rabbinical circles in Jerusalem from taking him to 
themselves as one of the inner circle? Would he have been converted in the same way 
if he had been born and brought up in Jerusalem? Granted that such questions cannot 
be answered definitely, the investigation of the possibilities does give us a deeper under- 
standing of God’s Word. 

A fuller discussion of the general political, social, and religious environment of 
early Christianity would have added further to the value of this useful Introduction. 
But what is given along this line is fraught with suggestions for devotional and homi- 
letical use. Here is one example from the masterly two-page description of Ephesus 
and the temple of Artemis: “Under the roof of the austere Greek temple, surrounded 
with the creations of Praxiteles, stood the ugly black image of the Syrian Mother of 
the gods, to whom the name Artemis had been given.” Is your idea of God in keeping 
with the beauty of your temple of worship?—there is always a challenge in that! 

The downward pull of an evil environment upon the church is never so easily 
counteracted as would appear from what the author says about the burning of the 
books of magic in Ephesus: “The church is free from the unspoken thing that burdened 
it. It is like springtime breaking upon the church. The Word—again always the Word 
—has room to develop freely.” But the amulets which some of the early Christians 
used to wear, and the magical elements in the apocryphal Gospels, Epistles, and Apoca- 
lypses, are enough to warn us that it is one thing to burn a book and a quite different 
thing to get rid of the idea expressed in it. At this point the reader would welcome a 
discussion of the impact of ancient pagan sacramentarianism upon the Christian mission- 
aries, their message, and their practice. 

Another element in the environment of early Christianity which came naturally to 
Jew and Gentile alike was the belief in miracles. Consequently it would falsify the mind 
of Luke and his first readers if one were to “rationalize” the miracles in Acts. But this 
very fact makes it necessary to have a fuller discussion of the functional value of miracles 
in the ancient world as it may have affected the origin and growth of the miracle stories. 
It is not enough to say, “Man darf nicht mehr dahinter suchen,” as the author does after 
calling attention to the close parallelism between the account of the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter and the narrative of the raising of Tabitha, which he explains as due to the 
similarity of the miracles. Members of the church who are faced with the necessity 
of giving a reason for the faith that is in them will want to know just why “one must 
not seek anything more’’ back of this or any other parallel phenomena. 

Another partial truth appears in the minimizing of the importance of persons. “His- 
torically considered the church does not stand upon the shoulders of Paul. It stands upon 
Jesus Christ and upon the power of His Word, which has worked itself out independently 
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of the willing and planning of men.” That is a wholesome reminder to the church- 
worker to stay humble, and it is another way of expressing the sublime confidence of 
the Christian in the proposition of faith that: “The Word they still shall let remain.” 
It was one of Luke’s purposes to inspire and nourish unwavering confidence in the ultimate 
victory of the Word. But another of Luke’s purposes was to hold Paul up as a hero 
of faith; and his view of the importance of persons in spreading the Gospel could be 
accurately expressed in the words of the writer of Ephesians: “You are built upon the 
apostles and prophets as your foundation, and Christ Jesus Himself is the cornerstone.” 
The truth is that it was not then, nor is it now, an either-or proposition: either the 
Word or persons. It is the Word at work in and through persons. The notion that the 
Word is a mysterious, hidden influence or power which will succeed independently of 
human response and responsibility may or may not be a caricature of what those who 
put the proposition in this form intend; but it is a conclusion all too eagerly drawn in 
practice by those whose interest it is to compartmentalize religion and life. 


Perhaps not altogether unconnected with the minimizing of persons is the emphasis 
in this Introduction upon the fortuitous aspect of Paul’s missionary journeys. We are 
told that his decision at Troas did not result from “considerations and calculations,” but 
that God “thrust Paul forth like a blind Saul.” At the opposite extreme are those who 
speak of Paul as a missionary statesman. Paul’s letters indicate that he did more “con- 
sidering and calculating” than are here recognized. 


A further point is of especial interest to American readers of this Introduction to 
Acts. How, in view of the current theory of race and nation in Germany, is the Jewish 
question handled? The answer is that, although this negation of the universalism of 
Christianity is not rebuked explicitly and with the fiery indignation to which we are 
accustomed on this side of the Atlantic, neither do the persecutors receive any particular 
encouragement. 


One of the main purposes of Luke was to provide an apologetic for the church in 
its collision with the political authorities. To do this he had to show that Christianity 
had won the confidence of the educated and better-to-do classes as well as of the ignorant 
and underprivileged masses. Judging from what is said in this Introduction, one gets 
the impression that the enemies of Christianity in Germany have resurrected the charge. 
“Not seldom do we hear it said today that the Christian Gospel had its mother soil in 
the degenerate, traditionless masses of the racially mixed cities of the Mediterranean— 
that Christianity is a religion of the disinherited and the bastardized!” Dr. Dibelius 
counters this charge in two directions: first he shows that from the very beginning there 
were also Christians who came from the better classes, and secondly, that the church’s 
title to honor lay precisely in having brought together and harmonized such diverse ele- 
ments in the one Body of Christ. 


Luke also insisted that it was not the fault of the Christians but of their opponents 
when trouble arose; but at the same time he did not seek to cover up their stubborn 
insistence that “We must obey God rather than men.” That too is the spirit in which 
this Introduction is written. Speaking of Ruler Worship in the first century, the author 
says: “They thought that this empire which was perpetually torn with civil strife could 
never arrive at unity and a peaceful development of power unless the person of the ruler 
were clothed with an authority that lay beyond all earthly criticism. Not wonder, nor 
fear, nor honor, but religious faith must be accorded to the ruler! Consequently the 
Emperor Cult! . . . Japanese Shinto—but not one that grew up from a remote past. 
It was created deliberately and promoted by means. Certainly not without effect. But 
nevertheless doomed to be shattered. Everything that is made soon finds its limit beyond 
which it cannot work.” That is all. There is no tirade against contemporary political 
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men and measures. It is left to the conscience of the individual to decide at what point 
one must obey God rather than men. : 

Thus the German Introduction simply retells the story of Acts and allows it to make 
its own impression upon the inner life of the reader, who is trusted to put it into action 
in his own way. Professor Luccock, on the other hand, “uses the Book of Acts as a 
springboard from which he leaps across nineteen hundred years into the midst of our 
own confused and complex world.” Like Dibelius he thinks of the time of the Apostles 
as “akin to our own—a'time of change, disintegration, and new creation, fraught with a 
sense of ‘something ever more to be.’” But the burden of his writing concerns the 
‘duties of the Christian as a member of society and the responsibility of the church to 
establish the Kingdom of God on this earth. He is mightily concerned about the church’s 
‘attitude toward war, politics, and the labor question. He summons the dictators to the 
bar of Christian judgment and he rebukes the church for doing too little for the “under- 
dog.” A government censor would have to black out a good many paragraphs. 

Dr. Luccock aims to steer between the Scylla “of violently reading back into the 
record what simply is not there—the ideas, the language, the thought-forms, and the 
problems of a later day,’ and the Charybdis which fears “to translate into contemporary 
terms.” His book is not a commentary nor a volume of sermons, but “thoughts pro- 
voked by interested reading of Acts in the light of contemporary situations.” These 
thoughts spring from ninety texts selected from chapters one to eight (Vol. II is an- 
nounced to cover the remainder of the book). The theme-titles drawn from these texts 
are models of homiletical effectiveness. Most of them are positive statements, such as 
these: 

“The Aristocracy of the Attentive” (1:3), which explains why the Risen Jesus 
appeared only to His friends; “Consider the Pebble’ (1:8), how, when it is dropped 
into a pool, it causes ever enlarging circles to travel outward; “Multiply by Ten” (1:15), 
which reminds us that “one person’s influence normally extends to about ten other per- 
sons’; “Fire in the Head’? (2:3), in which one answer to the question, “What is the 
chief end of man?” is this: “The chief end of man is his head, not his feet,” in a world 
where there is too much of “that emotional substitute for the thinking brain which is 
called the heart”; ““The Church’s Gate to the City” (3:2), the gate of serving love, which, 
like the other Gate Beautiful that opens upward to God, must always be kept open; 
“Crazy Logic” (8:3-4), which reasons that because persecution and imprisonment are 
rampant, therefore one must keep right on doing what brings the persecution. 

Only rarely does a title in this excellent book fail to convey fully the situation and 
the thought of text and context. ‘“Prestidigitator” (8:9) is applied to Simon, whose 
magic is called “a rather tawdry thing” in comparison with that “legerdemain”’ which 
is one of life’s highest arts, “a way of dealing with ordinary things that makes them 
extraordinary.” So it may seem to us; but for Simon and his followers magic was 
more than that: it was a matter of life and death—an effort to coerce and cajole the 
Higher Powers to do one’s bidding, a religion which then as now was a deadly rival 
to Christianity. The ancients took their magic just as seriously as the modern pagans 
who paint hex-signs on their barns, buy horoscopes, fear the Martians, and avoid the 
thirteenth floor. Religion minus ethics equals magic: that equation represents Simon’s 
religion in every age. 

Speaking of “The Obscured Jesus” (1:9), Dr. Luccock says: “The major disasters 
of Christian history may be accurately summed up as having been due to Jesus’ being 
obscured by a cloud which removed Him from men’s clear sight’—clouds of incense, 
clouds of words, clouds of theological speculation. But however true this may be, it 
is not the right track for the imagination to follow in pursuit of the meaning of Acts 
1:9. For Luke and his first readers that cloud was a symbol of glory—glory to the 
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uttermost with which Jesus would come again. To the ancient Hebrews a cloud not 
only concealed but revealed the Deity, for without the cloud men could not look upon 
God and live. “Behold He cometh with clouds’—storm as well as cirrus; and when the 
clouds are blackest He is nearest. That was the faith of the primitive church; and if 
it were not for the clouds how few of the splendors of life and sky we should see! 
A better title would have been: “Cloud of Glory.” 

Occasionally the prophet-preacher suffers from the defect of his virtue. He finds 
it easier to speak “Words That Cut” (2:37) than words that heal, and his moral indigna- 
tion leads him to say in his haste, “To Hell with You and Your Money’ (8:20). Now, 
lest this criticism lead us into the temptation to compromise too easily with the world, 
let us at once remind ourselves that “weasel words” and “pap” today are just as sickening 
to the Master as was the luke-warm church in Laodicea. Nevertheless he that would 
be a soul-surgeon should pause to ask himself: “Having made this cut, do I have sufficient 
of the love of Christ to stay by the patient, bind up his wounds, and watch over him 
through the long, fevered hours of his recovery?” 

And what ultimate good does it do to consign the rich man and his money to Hell? 
Often he is all too eager to go there anyway; he invites his friends to go along, and 
when he arrives he writes a blank check payable to Satan & Co. And all that “Peter’s” 
order does is to relieve him of the last poor shred of conscientious scruple that still 
brings him into our churches to listen—to “words that cut.” The Shepherd goes after 
the lost sheep “until he finds it,” says Jesus, and that would seem to include the rich 
man too, and the man whose initial interest in Christianity is no better than the self- 
interest of a Simon Magus. If we are to avoid another civil war in this country the 
church needs to remember her atoning function in human society to reconcile man to 
man as well as man to God. Not that the preacher is to tone down his demand for 
social justice under orders of a wealthy master; but on the other hand he must not wink 
at the equal selfishness of the “downtrodden” man, when, in the struggle for economic 
power, he happens to get on top only to become a Stalin whose system is based on 
murder, euphemistically called “liquidation.” The beggar catching pennies may be as 
far from the Kingdom of God as Midas amid his moneybags. Christ’s Kingdom comes 
not by turning the tables tit for tat, but by the love which takes up the Cross and 
follows Him. 

Not every utterance in the Book of Acts can meet this test. As contrasted with 
the miracles reported in the Gospels, we have in Acts more than once the punitive 
motif. One wonders what would have happened had not the Lord been more patient 
when Peter denied Him thrice than was Peter with Ananias and Saphira. Here the 
heart of love—even the heart that is most concerned for utter sincerity and singleness 
of purpose in the sight of God—stands ill at ease; for it must ask this ultimate and 
fundamental question: which is stronger, redeeming love or punitive power? Is force 
the last resort of defeated love? Whether we say with Dr. Luccock that Ananias was 
guilty of a dangerous double-entry system of bookkeeping, or with Dr. Dibelius that 
the fundamental sin was in not taking God seriously, this narrative needs to be read in 
the light of the Cross and of the love that suffers long and is kind and abides forever. 
But these are speculative questions, the answers to which can not be given apart from 
a further clarification of the church’s eschatological thinking. 

“Meanwhile” (Acts 8:25, 40), the American reminds us that it is our business to 
create “a climate which will be favorable to Christian social action,’ and to follow Philip 
of whom it is said, “Passing through he preached the Gospel.” And the German ends 
with this assurance: “The Word runs through time and space. Where the Word is, 
there the church is. And where the church is, there are the victories of the living 
Christ.” R. T. Stamm 
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Origins of the Gospels. By Floyd V. Filson. New York: Abingdon Press, 1938. 
216 pages. $2. 


The Origins of the Gospels fills a long-felt need for popularizing the methods and 
results of constructive criticism. No active minister can possibly keep abreast of 
scholarship, no matter how keen his appreciation or how sincere his purpose. He lacks 
material and time for first hand study. There is the added difficulty of the necessary 
minutiae, for such study is often too technical for the average reader. Here, in non- 
technical language, are presented the results and evaluation of recent trends in Gospel 
study. 

Dr. F. C. Grant, in the foreword, protests the idea that historical and textual criticism 
destroy the value of the Bible. There is a vast difference between faith and credulity. 
Christianity is an historical religion and loses nothing, indeed gains much, by “the most 
careful historical scrutiny.” 

Unfortunately the word “criticism’ has come to be used in an almost exclusively 
negative sense. Scholars would do well to abandon the term in favor of one like “study.” 
Many ministers would deny that they are critics, but none would protest being called 
a student. Indeed every minister must be a student of the Bible. That is a province 
in which he must excel. He, “as an advanced ‘student and public interpreter of these 
records which come to us from another century, another people, another language, and 
another literary world, can only think and teach and preach with full effectiveness if 
he repeatedly makes an intellectual pilgrimage to the first century and there traces as 
carefully as possible the emergence of the Christian movement, and the origins of its 
classic records, the Gospels” (p. 22). 

Sometimes scholars have themselves to blame for popular suspicion and incredulity. 
Often they fail to understand the needs of ministers. Disagreements of major propor- 
tions ought to be subjected to careful consideration before they are served out for 
public consumption. Then there must be a frank recognition of the limitations of 
historical study. In fact a primary requisite of the scholar is humility before the over- 
whelming truth of the Bible—and let it be said that the majority of scholars are more 
humble than their omniscient critics. 

Professor Filson begins his study by surveying the field of textual criticism from 
Westcott and Hort to the most recent papyri fragments. He points out that the text 
of the Gospels is fairly certain, but that we can never hope to have a “letter-perfect text.” 
While the Gospels were not written in Aramaic, late attempts to show that they were 
indicate an Aramaic coloring of the tradition and vouch for its essential authenticity. 
Incidentally there is a splendid summary of arguments against the theories of Burney, 
Torrey, and Lamsa. 

The author recognizes the value of “form history” (Formgeschichte) but recommends 
caution in using it unreservedly. “Form criticism has integrated the tradition into the 
complex life of the primitive communities,” and as such shows “that from the very be- 
ginning Christian life was explicitly centered around Jesus. . . , that separation from 
Judaism which would not recognize Jesus was inevitable,’ and that from the earliest 
times, even in anticipation of Paul, “the needs of daily life, of apologetics, and of wor- 
ship had already led the church to begin the formulation of theological conceptions as to 
the place and work of Jesus in God’s plan.” 

The Synoptic problem is adequately and intelligibly presented. Any solution of this 
problem must take into account not only form history, which seeks to get beneath the 
sources, but also the four-document hypothesis of the late Canon Streeter. After all, 
the work of Streeter and others is simply an attempt to explain the most evident 
phenomena posited by the similarity and differences between these Gospels. The priority 
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of Mark may be regarded as established. Q, the second major source used by Matthew 
and Luke, is more problematical. Streeter’s M (peculiar material in Matthew) and 
L (peculiar Lukan material), and his Proto-Luke (QL), while accepted by a number of 
competent scholars, cannot be said to be beyond question. The treatment of the purpose, 
form, and locality of these Gospels is suggestive and should stimulate a desire for 
further study. 

The problem of the Fourth Gospel, together with prevalent solutions, is set forth 
judiciously. Two methods of interpretation are generally followed—one based on author- 
ship, the other on an honest study of the Gospel as it stands. Professor Filson prefers 
the latter. On this basis he surveys the general character of Johannine writings, the 
attempted rearrangement of materials, the use of the Synoptics, and the purpose and 
mind of the author. There is an excellent statement of the last item on pages 194f. 
The atmosphere of the writer—Jewish, Alexandrian, Gnostic, Mandean, Hermetic—is 
discussed. Professor Filson’s view is as follows: “This implies that in spite of all 
indebtedness to Judaism and to primitive Palestinian Christianity, the actual setting of 
John was in the Hellenistic world, among Greek-speaking and overwhelmingly Gentile 
readers” (p. 201). 

This is an inadequate summary of the rich content of the book, but the reviewer 
hopes it may encourage some of his readers to buy and study it. It is distinctly a 
“must” book for diligent seekers after Biblical truth. J. M. Myers 


A Conservative Introduction to the New Testament. By Samuel A. Cartledge. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1938. 198 pages. $1.50. 


The title of this manual is an adequate description of its spirit and its scope. It is 
a conservative Introduction, written by a conservative scholar for conservative readers. 
One might raise the question whether an Introduction that sets out to be either ‘con- 
servative’ or ‘radical’ can be true to the best traditions of scholarship. Nevertheless it 
cannot be denied that most of the recent publications in this field have offended conservative 
interests and conservative tastes. This has resulted in a growing demand for an-Intro- 
duction that will meet the demands of this important segment of American Christendom. 

Professor Cartledge has undertaken to supply this need. He has written his manual 
“from the conservative viewpoint the distinctive features of which connote a belief in 
the deity of Jesus, the inspiration of the Scriptures and the supernatural.” Part I is 
devoted to general matter, Part II to the documents. There is also an Appendix dealing 
with such matters as chronology, the miracles, the inspiration of the Bible, etc. The 
positions taken are familiar to conservative scholars the world over. While the dice 
always seem to be loaded in favor of traditional views, one must remember that the 
dice seem to be loaded against traditional views in much of the current literature in 
this field. The discussion is rather sketchy but it is reasonable and fair. The author 
has studied the arguments of those from whom he differs and he has an intelligent 
grasp of the problems. He also has the grace to refrain from dogmatic assertions in 
those cases where the evidence is inconclusive. 

The book will serve a useful purpose in the circles for which it was intended. At 
the same time one wonders whether it will really satisfy the demand for a conservative 
Introduction. What we conservatives need and want is an English counterpart to the 
latest edition of the Feine-Behm Einleitung in das Neue Testament. The Feine-Behm 
conclusions are for the most part quite as conservative as the positions taken in this 
manual, but they are set forth with an accent of authority and supported by scholarship 
of the highest order. We conservatives have a case; there is no reason why we should 
be apologetic about it, Russet D, SNYDER 
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The Church of the Living Lord. By K. O. Lundeberg. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, 1938. xxvii, 177 pages. $1. 

The author of this commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians describes himself 
as “a common country preacher” who has been interested in the study and teaching of 
the Bible all his life. In its original form the work consisted of notes used in a Bible 
class, which were subsequently revised and put into order to make the present volume. 
Throughout the commentary it has been the writer’s purpose to allow the text to speak 
for itself, and to apply the truth of the Epistle to present-day conditions. 

The Church of the Living Lord is written in simple and practical style which should 
commend it to workers in the Church schools and to others who desire a straightforward 
exposition. Throughout the book the text of the Epistle has been printed in italics. 
References to the original Greek are made by transliteration. The commentary itself is 
preceded by an introduction, in which there are discussions of the life of St. Paul, the 
special characteristics of his several Epistles, and the particular occasion and purpose of 
Ephesians. 

The reader of this exposition of Ephesians is impressed by its emphasis upon the 
religious values of the letter. This emphasis bears eloquent testimony to the character 
of the author, who, in the spirit of a true pastor, has sought to make known to “the 
church of the living Lord” its inheritance of faith. GerorcE R. SELTZER 


Kennen wir Jesus? Ein Gang durch ein Jahr im Gesprach mit Ihm. By Adolf Schlatter. 
Stuttgart: Calver Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1937. xvi, 543 pages. RM 6.50. 


This series of daily meditations for an entire year is the last of the many books from 
Schlatter’s pen. Although it was written in the author’s eighty-fifth year, its penetrating 
analyses and its deep interest in the problems of the present bear testimony to a far 
younger spirit. “I wrote it for our nation,’ was Schlatter’s comment to one of his friends. 
Throughout the book one can trace his desire to acquaint the German people in a non- 
controversial manner with the answers which Jesus gives to problems confronting 
Christians in the Third Reich. These questions, however, are subordinated to the treat- 
ment of Christian doctrine in general so as to give the meditations an ecumenical char- 
acter. Principles are enunciated rather than specific applications made. Nor is there 
any attempt at mystical poetic interpretations. The Gospel of the grace of God in - 
Christ is central to the whole presentation. The themes are not arranged according to 
the Church Year, but are grouped topically around the framework of the ministry of 
Jesus. The brief texts which introduce the meditations are given in the author’s own 
translation. Apparently intended for general reading, the book avoids technical theo- 
logical terms or citations from the Greek. Yet its style is suited to ministers rather than 
the average layman. Lutheran readers will be pleased with its decidedly evangelical 
emphasis. To follow this noted theologian’s interpretation of texts proves an invigorat- 
ing study. Pau. W. O. Heist 


Ein Lehrer der Kirche. Worte des Gedenkens an D. Adolf Schlatter. Stuttgart: Calwer 
Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1938. 62 pages. Paper cover. RM 1. 


Those who have become acquainted with Adolf Schlatter through his books will find 
this memorial symposium quite helpful in forming a picture of the man himself as seen 
by those who knew him personally. The book opens with an account of the funeral 
service, conducted by his son Theodore Schlatter, followed by excerpts from addresses 
delivered on that occasion by ecclesiastical and theological leaders of those institutions 
with which Schlatter had been associated. But it is the following sections which are 
of most interest biographically. A memorial address by Gerhard Kittel offers an ap- 
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praisal of Schlatter’s theological work. Another section is devoted to reminiscences and 
anecdotes related by friends and former students. Then follows a sketch of his life by 
his son. The book closes with a catalogue of sixty-six works from Schlatter’s pen, 
classified according to subject material. The heterogeneous composition of this little 
memorial makes it rather sketchy and fragmentary. But this very fact also affords a 
composite picture of the theologian’s personality. It tells of a buoyant joy rooted in the 
Gospel of Christ; of painstaking scholarship devoted to a conservative appreciation of 
the text of the New Testament; of a sympathetic pastoral interest in men, whether 
students or humble tradesmen. Pau W. O. HEtst 


The Bible and Science. A Popular Apologetic. By W.H. Shepfer. Burlington, Iowa: 
Lutheran Literary Board, 1938. 202 pages. $1.50. 


This is a popular apologetic written by a pastor in close touch with people. It was 
written “to strengthen the faith of ‘those that remain’ and to restore the faith of those 
who are struggling with the demon of doubt.’ Among the subjects presented are: 
Reason and Revelation, Proofs For the Existence of God, The Miracle, Immortality, 
Evolution, The Relation of the Bible to Science. 

It seeks to present a defense of the faith to the lay mind in a positive way. It 
avoids scholastic terms. The author in the preface writes: “This is not a learned work 
for learned men.” “It is our hope that this little book may be found useful as a study 
book in adult Sunday School classes, Luther Leagues, Parochial Schools, etc.’ How- 
ever, it is not constructed as a text-book. 

The book recognizes the need of indoctrinating youth. There is so little possession 
of the truth today that we need to pray the ancient prayer to be delivered from the 
terrible enemy of our own thoughts and fears. H. D. Hoover 


The First Five Centuries of the Christian Church. By James Moffatt. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1938. 262 pages. $2. 


This is a brief, but stimulating, treatise covering the period given in the title. The 
author begins his first century with 30 A.D., with the completed mission of Jesus Christ 
on earth, and closes his fifth century about 530, with the reign of Justinian. In his 
treatment each century coincides with the passing or with the rise of some notable figure 
whose influence was of decisive significance for the story of the church, e.g., Ignatius of 
Antioch, Origen, Athanasius, Augustine, Justinian. The church is shown engaged for the 
most part during the first three centuries in claiming and winning its right to a footing in 
the empire and during the next two in facing fresh responsibilities. 

A chapter is devoted to each century. The first treats the period when the New 
Testament was produced and the church with a unity growing out of the confession 
that “Jesus is Lord” went on its mission. The salient phases of the Christian move- 
ment and its development revolve around faith in Jesus Christ, the Center. The second 
‘and third chapters trace the developments of the second and third centuries, and show 
how the Word, the sacraments, and discipline formed the threefold rope which held the 
church together and brought it safely through rough seas in the face of opposition from 
Neoplatonism, Manicheeism, Gnosticism, the stage, etc. The last two chapters trace the 
movements leading to the development of the great creeds which set forth the faith in 
Jesus Christ “as divine as God and as human as man, a full Saviour.” The creeds and 
councils of the church during these centuries, it is stated, “are a witness to the truth 
that it was the beliefs of the church that determined its discipline and order.” The 
fourth century, it is noted, was particularly rich in men as compared with the fifth. 
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Throughout it is loyalty to the “Center of the Christian faith” that furnishes the control- 
ling principle in the life and development of the church. 

Each chapter is prefaced with valuable chronological tables, covering some seventy- 
two pages, one table giving significant events in secular history, the other significant 
events in church history. A bibliography covering fifty-two pages, including historical 
novels and romantic sketches, is given. Joun B. Moose 


Die Lehre der zwélf Apostel. Eine altchristliche Kirchenordnung. Textausgabe mit 
Einfiihrung und Erklérung. By Hans Lilje. Berlin: Furche-Verlag, 1938. 80 pages. 
RM 2.20. 


Since its epoch-making rediscovery in 1883, the Didache has received considerable 
attention at the hands of scholars who have drawn from its pages important knowledge 
about the post-apostolic church. All previous editions have been put out for the use of 
scholars, although this ancient manual can be interesting and helpful to laymen as well 
as to theologians. Dr. Lilje’s edition is distinguished by the fact that it is intended 
for popular use. It contains a concise, untechnical introduction; a German translation 
of the text without critical apparatus; and finally a plain and instructive exposition. Dr. 
Lilje commends the Didache especially for its catechetical value and for its prayer forms. 


Die Georg-August-Universitat su Gottingen, 1737-1937. By Gotz von Selle. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1937. 398 pages. RM 4.50. 


In a fascinating manner the author relates the history of the University of Gottingen, 
the famous Georgia Augusta, from its foundation in the early eighteenth century down 
to the present. Especially striking are his characterizations of its eminent men, its 
great scholars and investigators; to mention only a few from the field of theology: 
Operinus, its first theological professor; the church historians von Mosheim, Chr. W. 
Fr. Walch, G. Planck, Spittler, Gieseler; the Biblical scholars J. D. Michaelis, J. G. 
Eichhorn, Liicke, Ewald; Albrecht Ritschl, de Lagarde, Wellhausen, Otto. 

The book should find a warm welcome in America, also in Lutheran circles. No 
other German university has attracted so many students from the United States, who 
afterwards won distinction, as the Georgia Augusta. One of its earliest matriculants 
and graduates was no less a personage than Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg, the patriarch 
of the Lutheran Church in America. Kart J. GRIMM 


The History of the Episcopal Church in Japan. By H. St. George Tucker. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1938. 228 pages. $2. 


This book is of far more general interest than its title suggests. It is more than 
a history of the Episcopal Church in Japan. It throws a flood of light upon the whole 
Christian movement in Japan both past and present. The first ninety-two pages are 
devoted to the historical background of active Protestant evangelism in Japan which 
began in 1873. The first part of the book is intensely interesting and instructive, but it 
is in the latter part that the most vital questions are dealt with. 

The rise of Christianity from its very unfavorable beginning in 1859 to a point 
bordering on a general enthusiasm for it and all things western, and then the decline to 
the reactionary and comparatively sterile period from 1890 to 1900, are faithfully sketched. 
The course of the rise and decline of popularity of the Christian religion is traced down 
to the present. The outstanding problems of the missionary enterprise both past and 
present are carefully analysed. 

There is one problem that has recurred through the changing tides of history. That 
is the problem of missionary control and Japanese independence. “Perhaps the most 
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difficult problem in missionary work,” says the author, “is to maintain a wise balance 
between the values that are produced by control and by independence. Control affords 
the opportunity for training and discipline without which independence often proves 
disastrous. On the other hand the development of the qualities which are the purpose 
of training depends upon the granting of sufficient independence for their free exercise.” 
Upon this problem different branches of the church have erred on one side or the other. 

But even in the more conservative branches such as the Episcopal Church there has 
been progressive autonomy so that the immediate needs of foreign missionary endeavor 
differ from those of a decade or two ago. Though the needs are different they are still 
enormous. How great they are the author shows. The way in which they are to be 
met is well suggested. Whether more or less autonomy is granted must always be 
decided by consideration of the main objective, namely the most effective evangelization 
of the whole nation. 

As that evangelization goes forward at present there is a noticeable lack of church 
extension. The charge that there has been a slackening of evangelistic zeal is false in 
the opinion of the author. It is rather to be attributed to prudence in the face of peculiar 
problems of the present. What those problems are is clearly stated. As a result the 
main emphasis seems to be put upon internal development rather than wide expansion. 

The heart of those problems is the tension between nationalism and Christianity. 
This requires patience. If Japan runs true to the course which its national history 
plots, the time will come when that tension will be relaxed and Christianity will be faced 
with a great opportunity again. For the present the church must be prudent, and 
when that time comes it must be prepared to make the best use of the opportunity. 

There are three stages in missionary work. First missionary control, second mis- 
sionary co-operation, and finally native independence. This book is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the first of these phases and has led up to the second upon which the work 
has definitely and finally entered. The need, the place, and the qualifications of the 
missionary and the part which the home church should take in this co-operative enter- 
prise are all considered. Particularly the appeal to the home church for a more thorough 
Christian spirit in social, international, and missionary interests is timely, and the 
suggestion that many of the intellectual perplexities of our day might find their solution 
in such practical obedience is a challenge. “He who wills to do the will of God shall 
know of the doctrine,” the author believes. 

This book is characterized by historical perspective, keen analysis, and evangelistic 
zeal. It is worthwhile. J. ArtHuR LINN 


The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1800-1840: a Study in Church Life. By 
William Wilson Manross. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 270 pages. 


$3.25. 


The author of this monograph, who has already established himself as an authority 
in the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, presents an 
illuminating study of the more intimate phases of church life within his own communion 
during the early decades of the nineteenth century. These were years of revived and 
constructive activity which profoundly affected the future course and character of American 
Christianity. But it is not with the great outward movements in the Episcopal Church 
that Dr. Manross is primarily concerned. He has attempted, rather, to portray “what 
its daily life was like.” For this purpose he presents an interesting portrait of the 
average rector—his background, his training, the circumstances of his life, and the nature 
of his work. He places the rector in the setting of his parish and describes the parish 
organization, its function, its physical equipment, and its services. And finally he pictures 
the layman—his social status, the character of his piety, and his participation in church 
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work, The total view is one of a sober and unspectacular cultivation of the Christian 
graces of life. 

What Dr. Manross has done here for the Episcopal Church ought also to be done 
for the other churches. His study, which is based on careful research and is written 
with fine discrimination, is a model which deserves emulation. T. G. TAPPERT 


In Silence. By Louis Sanjek. New York: Fortuny’s, 1938. 215 pages. $2. 


Here is an autobiography that throbs with life. Whether in Croatia, where the 
author was born, or in the coal regions of eastern Pennsylvania, where he later worked ; 
whether in Zagreb or New York, this story pulsates with color and vitality. To an Amer- 
ican the older civilization is the more interesting and it is a delight to find that much of 
the book has to do with romantic Jugoslavia. In addition to this there is the account 
of his breaking away from the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church and finally 
entering the ministry of the Lutheran Church. To a churchman the story of this process 
never fails to be absorbing. 

I was on the Examining Committee of the New York and New England Synod 
which recommended Louis Sanjek for ordination. Since then I have been intimately con- 
nected with him, yet I never once suspected such a wealth of experience to lie beneath 
that reticent exterior. One sympathizes deeply with the writer in his present throat 
affliction but there is deep gratitude that he has put his enforced silence to such advantage. 

One understands the difficulty that faces the Mission Boards as they attempt to 
gather these people from stately churches and cathedrals into the oftentimes shapeless 
shacks which serve these immigrants in the New World. Pastor Sanjek in the epilogue 
proposes the question as to which type of religion will ultimately win out in the New 
World. The Evangelical Church has the truth, but the Roman Church has the method 
which may eventually circumvent those representing the truth. SAMUEL TREXLER 


The Making of the Minister. By William H. Leach. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1938. 
204 pages. $1.50. 


Ten years ago Dr. Charles R. Brown of Yale wrote a very helpful book entitled 
The Making of a Minister. It was addressed to college and divinity students who had 
the ministry in view and to the youthful pastor. Dr. Leach produces another book 
covering about the same field, but addresses himself to those in parish work. This 
work covers the lifetime of the minister from his “Background,” title of the first chapter, 
to the “Recessional” or the retirement from active service. 

It deals with the personal problems as well as the obligations and responsibilities 
of his calling. The leading chapter headings will indicate the scope of the work: The 
Minister’s Economic Security, The Ethics of the Parsonage, Ministerial Ethics, The 
Minister and His Community, and chapters on pastoral work, evangelism, preaching as 
well as others on topics of lesser importance. 

While it is not a book primarily on church administration, one is conscious of the 
fact that it is written by a church administrator. It seems to me that the outstanding 
chapters are those on the minister as pastor and ministerial ethics. However, no one of 
the topics is treated exhaustively. Much more might be said under each chapter heading. 

The subjects are presented attractively and manifest a clear and sympathetic under- 
standing of the work of the modern minister. H. D. Hoover 


The Lesson Commentary for Sunday Schools for 1939. Edited by Charles P. Wiles and 
D. Burt Smith. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication House, 1938. 316 pages. 
$1.75; $1.40 a copy in lots of five or more. 


This is the eighteenth such volume which has been sent out by our Publication House. 
It would be almost forgivable were the editors to repeat or duplicate material, either in 
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former volumes or in the many lesson helps which come from their facile pens. But 
strange as it may seem, the volume for 1939 contains absolutely new material. This 
fact sets our Lutheran Commentary in a class almost by itself among the lesson com- 
mentaries coming from the press. A comparison of this volume with earlier editions 
shows a decided improvement. For the first time the Commentary carries an index. It 
is quite complete, covering three pages, and listing no fewer than 450 topics or subjects. 
This added feature bids fair to give the volume a permanent value. 

In these days, when so much is peddled about on the Bible, much of which proves 
a real hindrance to sane and constructive knowledge of the Scriptures, often resulting in 
schism and unhealthy fanaticism, it is surely a blessing to be able to place in the hands 
of our teachers a Commentary that is good, sound, wholesome, and withal scholarly. 
The contributors are men who through the years have ever proved worthy of our highest 
confidence—Dr. C. P. Wiles and Dr. D. Burt Smith. The Rev. Paul I. Morentz, Bible 
expositor par excellence, whose untimely death was such a loss to our communion, wrote 
all the lesson introductions as well as four of the lessons in their entirety. Inasmuch as 
this volume will contain so much from the forceful pen of this great teacher, undoubtedly 
there will be a demand for it from his many friends and admirers. 

There is an admirable simplicity in the unfolding of each lesson. There is (1) 
the Bible text, which is that of the American Standard edition of the Revised Bible; 
(2) the lesson goal, which lucidly states and brings into focus that which each teacher 
should strive to accomplish with his class; (3) the lesson plan, which briefly outlines 
the lesson; (4) the lesson introduced; (5) geographical and historical notes; (6) the 
lesson interpreted; and (7) the lesson applied. It is readily apparent that here is a 
Lesson Commentary that lends itself easily to use by busy laymen who have limited time 
for preparation. There is no visible attempt to be technical or theological. The purpose 
clearly is to be helpful and constructive. Indeed, so simple is the handling of the 
material that the volume could be used to advantage in the home for family worship. 
And yet it is so rich in sermon suggestion that every preacher will do well to keep it 
on his study desk. 

The volume contains three excellent maps and four full-page illustrations. 

Ivan H. Haceporn 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1939. Edited by Earl L. Douglas. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1938. 377 pages. $1.35. 


Brevity of treatment, clearness of outline, and aptness in suggestion of topics 
and questions for discussion are outstanding points of merit in this handy volume of 
comment on the International Sunday School Lessons, Improved Series. “Practical” is 
the one word marking as distinct this annual volume which is the eighteenth in the 
series begun by Dr. James H. Snowden and now being continued by this well-known 
minister-writer, Dr. Douglas. The lesson plans are set up in simple outline form 
enabling the teacher to grasp the full sweep of the materials of any given lesson at a 
glance. The fuller treatment is enhanced in value by summarizing sentences in heavy 
type which add greatly to the general scheme of presentation. Mastery of the lesson 
becomes a pleasure with the use of this book. The temperance lessons (one in each 
quarter) are ably handled, as might be expected, by the author who for years has written 
with insight far beyond the average on this vital subject. Ira S. Fritz 


The Bond of Honour. By Burton Scott Easton and Howard Chandler Robbins. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1938. xvi, 112 pages. $1.50. 


This book seeks to make the modern minister aware of his duty to youth in rela- 
tion to marriage, and admirably helps him to discharge it effectively. 
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It is true to its sub-title “A Marriage Handbook.” Its view of marriage: “It is as 
an institution of the natural order, not as an ecclesiastical invention, that marriage 
has been taken into and sanctified by the Christian church.” The preliminary chapters 
deal with the essential principle of marriage and the history of the service. The heart 
of the instruction to be given young people is connected with the Marriage Service. 
This is presented attractively and with uncommon common sense. Matters that should be 
referred to a physician are so referred. Religion is given its proper place. It is the best 
manual of instruction we have seen. 

The volume contains the Marriage Services of the Lutheran Church (quoted from 
the Occasional Services of the United Lutheran Church in America), the Presbyterian 
Church, and the Protestant Episcopal Church. The introduction is written by George A. 
Buttrick who says: “Here is a discussion of marriage health-certificates ; of domestic budg- 
ets; of ‘in-laws’; of the history and present meaning of the language of the marriage- 
service; of the selfishness, more varied and sometimes even more ruinous than ‘infidelity’ 
and desertion, which makes wrecks of homes; and of ‘the bond of honour’ in which true 
homes are built.” 

The bibliography prepared by C. W. V. Junker is both selective and descriptive. It 
names and defines books under two groups: “I. For Pre-marital Preparation.” “II. For 
Group Preparation.” Only the best books are listed. Pastors will find this book, which 
was born in the laboratory, very practical and most helpful. H. D. Hoover 


Aktenskapet och Dess Problem. By Julia Sucksdorff. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans 
Diakonistyrelses Bekforlag, 1936. 93 pages. 1:50 kr. 


This little book, “Marriage and its Problems,” seeks to avoid the mistakes that arise 
from an insufficient understanding of married life. The first part, with the general 
title “Man and Wife,” discusses inheritance, environment, as well as our response to the 
small and the large things of life. The second part, “Father and Mother,’ shows how 
life is enriched through the gift of children. There is, among other things, an inter- 
esting treatment of the place of foster children. In a frank manner the author discusses 
why the instinct of father- and motherhood is repressed among modern men and women. 
American as well as Swedish men and women could read this section with profit. The 
last part of the book deals with the sex-problems of youth. 


This book indicates that frankness and reverence can be combined in the discussion 
of the intimate phases of the marital relation. It is difficult to believe that, if it were 
translated, any publication house of the Lutheran Church in America would accept it. 

BENJAMIN Lotz 


Voice Training for Speech and Choric Reading. By John C. Wilcox. Chicago: J. C. 
Wilcox, 500 Kimball Building, 1938. 71 pages. [Paper] $1. 


The author of this booklet presents a well-developed system of voice training for 
public speakers. There are complete analyses of the vowel-sounds employed in the 
English language, with a series of well-planned exercises for practice in vowels, con- 
sonants, inflection, and articulation. Selections for reading drill provide opportunities 
for corrective work in difficult sounds; the selections are splendid choices. A brief final 
chapter deals with choric reading, the “concerted reading of poetry and lyric prose.” The 
value of this kind of exercise is thought to lie in the assistance given in developing 
freedom from self-consciousness, a problem for many speakers. Mr. Wilcox’ book should 
be of assistance to inexperienced speakers, and may well prove helpful to “old stagers” 
who wish to improve or reform their speech practice, Grorce R. SELTZER 


DON’T READ THE PROTESTANT DIGEST 
Unless You Want the Bitter Truth! 


... The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism ... Ministers’ Lynching Party ... 
Barth’s Amazing Letter to a Czech Friend (translated) ... Story of a Spanish Mis- 
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